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BUSINESS NOTICES. 
As this er is not sent to any new sub- 
onlin unless paul per in ase, the reception 
it will be a sufficient receipt. 
“- Agents or others having fands to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. aeons anaes. —— 
ansmitted by mail, observing, 
te send large Pills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, Fe = banks. Do not sen 
ificates of deposite. 
= Any duapaan who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
<r Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New sok, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
OTe Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 
Agents and others, in sending names, are 
sonnel to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. , ; P 
tr Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, an 
when we receive money from him on his _— 
scription, it is immediately to his me , 
Tir Agents will notice that we keep an —_ . 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents ; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, wed 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, 7 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 a8 
to make the account even at each remittance. 
Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do 80 with 
out increasing the postage, by remitting pre-pa 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
ce. 
any Powe invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the following table, show- 
ing the rate of discount on uncurrent money in 
this city. We earnestly hope that those who 
send money will endeavor to send such bank bills 
as are at the lowest discount : 


Washington, D.C. - Par. Maryland - - - - 1-2dis. 
Cal ss Pas. Virginias - > = - 3-4dis. 
Philadelphia - - - Par. Western Virginia 1 Mr re 
New Yorkcity- - -_ Par. Ohio- - -- - 2 e is. 
New York State - -3-4dis. Indiana- - - - 2 1-4 dis 
New England - - - 1-2 dis. Kentucky - - - 21-4dis 
New Jersey - - -34dis Tennessee - - - 3 1-2 dis 
Eastern Penn.- - -3-4dis. Michigan - - - 3 dis. 
Western Penn. - 11-2dis. Canada - - - - 5 dis 
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For the National Era. 


MARY GRAYSON. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL. 








‘Man is God’s image, but the poor man is Christ’s stamp to 
boot. 


“ But, my dear Miss R., let me assure you that 
this sympathy for paupers is quite needless. 
Where, in the whole world, is there such excel- 
lent provision for the poor as in our own New 
England? The Judge, my husband, who should 
know something of this matter, says our paupers 
are much better off than we. They haveno taxes 
to pay, nothing to be anxious about—only to eat 
and drink, and, perhaps, labor a little.” 

And my good, proper, self-satisfied, somewhat 
aristocratic, but really kind-hearted, “fat, fair, 
and forty” friend, Mrs. Judge Lawson, who spoke 
thus, sank back on the sofa, into her usual atti- 
tude of graceful repose, with a look of commise- 
ration for my ignorance, (I not having borne the 
weight of public affairs, as the wife of a Judge.) 

“Indeed!” I replied; “then, I suppose, the 
Judge, and of course yourself, would gladly ex- 
change your beautiful house and establishment 
for a home in the alms-house; or, perhaps you 
would prefer being put up at auction, to be struck 
off at the lowest living price per week, to some 
coarse, brutal man, whose aim would be, to make 
you do the most work, on the cheapest living. 
How much care and anxiety you would escape!” 

“Flow absurd! Of course, there are different 
stations in life. This search for duty, out of our 
own sphere, is what creates so much confusion in 


the world,’ replied my friend, with some show of 


vexation. “But excuse me, my dear, your se- 
cluded habits have not adapted you to appreciate 


what the Judge calls the manifold. relations of 


life.” 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Lawson ; it was because I do 
feel these relations so deeply, that I stood beside 
that old pauper’s grave to-day, and witnessed the 
hurried, heartless manner of her burial. Our 
poor laws may be very wise, but, when I heard 
the circumstances of her death, I could not help 
feeling that the spirit with which they are ap- 
plied is very different from that of Him who left 
us the poor as part of his dying legacy. Our 
social life, though rich and beautiful in many re- 
spects, has some barbarism lingering in it.” 

‘“‘ Heaven save us! What strange ideas people 
do run away with!’ exclaimed the Judge’s lady, 
raising herself erect on the sofa. “I am aston- 
ished, my dear, that a person of ‘your correct taste 
and excellent judgment should indulge such fan- 
cies. What could induce you to go to that old 
woman’s funeral ?” 

“ Respect for the character of one who, in very 
humble and trying circumstances, has lived atrue 
and noble life.” 

“Did you know her ?” 

“Yes” And, catching the inquisitive glance 

of my friend’s daughter, Eveline, a rose-lipped 
girl of sixteen, whose sense of les convenunccs 1 
had somewhat offended, by taking her to a pau- 
per’s funeral, I added, “If you are inclined to 
listen, I will tell you something of her story.” 
_ “Oh, do! Miss R.,” exclaimed Eveline, snatch- 
ing a low ottoman, and placing herself at my feet. 
“I do go love to hear stories, and we all know 
mamma’s penchant that way. And, pray, begin at 
the beginning ; for, when I see such old shrivelled 
women, I can scarcely believe that they were ever 
young and fair.” 

“Perhaps Mary Grayson never realized the 
standard of beauty peculiar to young ladies of 
sixteen, dear Eva; but she once had youth and 


health, which are ever intrinsically beautiful, and 


a goodness of heart and cheerfulness of disposi- 
tion which transfi 
jentenae taal gured, as it were, her somewhat 


ures, and gave her words and actions 
h i i 
: b. —_ which does not belong to mere physical 


_ She was the only child of her mother, who 
= when she was about ten years old. ” Her 
—— Place was soon occupied, not filled, by 
— nS, though natural] and 
ny ere a le Nah and en ee 
the trials, toijs cares b poh r raed 
cially when a Tapidly-inertart family ogee 
with arrow citoumstances, g y; er 
mands on her health oe 
the atmosphere of Mij, 

always clear and b tea at, on’ house was not 
frequently reuahiat ole 


would be idle to say. it was none fog ; and, it 


dark that the cheerful warmth 22 80 thick and 


nor even transform the risi 


PF group 

into little angels, yet, by the grace of 

could bear all with pa — 
the nant hea patience, which is, 














as they did the quiet sunshine that stole through 
their broken windows, to glorify their mean 
room, But, when one is beloved, even in this poor 
way, the path of life seems less barren and dif. 
ficult. 
“ Thus passed ten years, for time does not stand 
still, even at the doors of the unhappy. Then 
came death, under the form of a malignant fever, 
and carried off the father and four of the chil- 
dren. A still heavier burden was now laid on 
Mary. The expenses of sickness exhausted what 
little property her father had left ; the oldest re- 
maining child, a boy of nine, could do little to 
aid her ; and it was difficult to say which made the 
largest demand on her patience and love—the fee- 
ble, despairing mother, or the poor, puny baby. 
Poor Mary! She saw how much was to be done, 
and how little there was to do with, and almost 
ve way in despair. ‘ 
sa Besides, gl another sore trial. Like 
all young maidens, she had her dreams of the fu- 
ture, and, for the last two years, she had not 
dreamed alone. There was one, an active, intel- 
ligent young mechanic, who appreciated her 
worth, and who had spoken to her words that 
flooded her heart with happiness. They were 
both poor. Therefore they had decided to wait 
until the young man could lay by something, be- 
fore they attempted to realize together thoix 
dreams of married life. Mary was no subtle 
reasoner, but she had a strong sense of duty, 
aided, no doubt, in this case, by her sad experi- 
ence of the miseries of poverty, and its frequent 
though not necessary accompaniments—ill humor 
and sourness of spirit. : 
“She was deeply attached to this young man ; 
but now, when he came to her, with kind words 
and loving looks, and spoke hopefully and beauti- 
fully of their future, though she laid up every 
word in her heart, she mournfully shook her head 
and wept, from joy and sorrow—joy that he was 
so good and true—sorrow that, in her present cir- 
cumstances, she could do nothing to bless his life 
or make their dream real; for how could she 
leave her helpless mother and the little ones for a 
life of happiness? Would not that little babe, 
with its hollow eyes and its limbs swollen with 
scrofula, haunt her, even in a husband’s bosom ? 
And how could she consent to burden him with 
these hapless ones? It could not be. 
“The hopes that had blossomed so brightly in 
her dreary path were too dear to be easily re- 
nounced. Long, earnestly, and prayerfully, she 
strove to choose the right, and, to her, this now 
seemed to be self-renunciation. I will not say 
this decision was made known to her lover calmly, 
or without many tears, for she wasa loving woman. 
But I know that all his expostulations failed to 
change it, and that he at last, in some measure, 
felt its necessity. 

“This trial over, and her thoughts all bent on 
what seemed duty, the way of life grew clearer to 
her. She found a place for her little brother 
with a kind farmer, and directed all her energies 
to the task of supplying the wants of her mother 
and infant sister.” 

“ And her lover, Miss R.,” interrupted Eve- 
line ; “ did her lover take her at her word? Did 
he make no more efforts to win her ?” 

“He did not give her up easily, Eva. For a 
long time, he cherished the hope of a ‘good time 
coming” He was good and true, and, more than 





been a friend to them both.” 
exclaimed Eva. 
mance, I believe.” 


“My grandfather! You are joking, Miss R.” 
“No, indeed. I mean it seriously.” 


you are speaking of Judge Lawson’s father.” 
“Tt certainly was as I say. 
lover was no other than your husband’s father.” 
“ How strange! 


family was, at one time, quite reduced.” 
“Oh! yes, mamma! 


new shoes, and all that?” 


replied, 


parlor transformed into a workshop.” 


story. 


her linen chest with the labor of her own hands. 


inwoven with them. 


weeks, Mary sat in the close, unhealthy atmos 
capricious wants, or soothing the fretfulness o 
ted to her needle. At length, God mercifully sen 
mercifully, Eveline. Look not so 
your washerwoman, this morning, 


“¢Your Aunt Sarah is dead, I hear’ 
“<¢ Ah, yes, Miss,’ she replied, with much feeling 


much farther’ : 
“This was not want of affection, Eeveline, bu 
poverty is a hard master, and ft 


littYe sister comfortably, and even laid by a smal 


seemed to go well. 


“She 


and th 
tions of her con 


envious 
older, these dev 


fully, until, at the 
was a very 


by the unwearied love of 
rvest. 


peg alge come upon her. They 
that blinds the soul.“ Mary shed 





when the darkness, that was to shut out the beau- 
tiful. world from her sister’s eyes, began to steal | very difficult to believe 
Mrokeeem but Nes rotted tateonices 00 Ehie instances of 


s 


once, sought to change her decision. But, as the 
years went, through the misconduct of an elder 
brother, his own mother became dependent on him 
for support, and he finally took Mary’s friendly 
counsel, and married a worthy girl who had long 


“ How horribly unromantic and common place!” 


“ Yes, my-dear; but your grandfather was al- 
ways more remarkable for good sense than ro- 


“You are certainly mistaken, my dear Miss 
R.,” broke in Mrs. Lawson. “It cannot be that 


Mary Grayson’s 


Now, I do recollect hearing 
the Judge say, that, owing to some reverses, the 


Don’t you remember, 
when papa was sick a great many years ago, he 
used to make such pretty chairs and tables for 
my dolls, and how he told Fred and me what nice | T " i 
times he and Aunt Mills used to have, playing | rise, as usual; and when the frightened children 
with the chips and shavings in his father’s shop ; 
and how pleased they used to be with a pair of 


I cast a rather curious glance at my friend. For 
& moment, a slight frown darkened her smooth 
brow. Then, dismissing her judicial dignity, she 
gave way to revived feelings of the time, when, as 
the wife of a promising young attorney, she was 
rationally happy in her husband and children. 
She laughed in every feature and motion, as she 


“Yes, indeed, and how, regularly as the day 
came, you littered our only parlor; and Fred, 
the little mischief, bored holes in the carpet—all 
the carpet we had; and how mortified I was, when 
Senator Smith and his wife called and found our 


Rejoicing to see my friend, by force of memory 
and love, bursting the chill shroud of conventional 
pride, which for some years she had endeavored 
to wear, I pressed her hand, and went on with my 


“Mary’s untiring devotion to her mother and 
sister awakened much sympathy in her behalf, 
among the neighbors. A kind neighbor taught 
her to weave; and in those days, when the wealth- 
iest thought it no disgrace to wear homespun, and 
when every young maiden was required to furnish 


weaving, though laborious, was a rather lucrative 
employment. The whirr of her shuttle and the 
stroke of her lathe were heard from morning till 
night. Yet, how few of the good housewives and ) 
merry maidens, who admired the firm texture of | “that she who was so good, and who so patient] 
her cloth, or the tasteful patterns of her table 
linen and coverlets, understood the disappointed 
hopes and bitter tears which the poor girl had 


“Then came a time, and a sore time it was, 
when the mother could no longer bear the noise 
ofthe loom. .For many months she was confined 
to her bed, a prey to all manner of hypochondriac 
fancies. The slightest noise, a breath of air, even 
the draught through the keyhole, she fancied, 
would cause her immediate death. For- many 


arelease, by taking the mother from earth. I sey 

‘or 
death is oftener a friend in disguise, to his victims 
and those near them, than we suspect. I said to 


and room are 
essential needs. For some years after the death 
of her mother, Mary supported herself and her 


sum to aid them in case of sicknessand misfortune. 
John, the brother, was placed at a trade, and all 


much joy, also, in the thought, that N 
her undeviating patience and kindness had aided 
to work a change in the heart of her invalid sister. 
Ellen was not without strong affections, but her 
temper was irritable and violent. She was by no 
means a pleasant companion for the children of 
the neler: yet she was extremely sensitive, 
slights, together with the many priva- 
tion, tended to produce in her an 
discordant state of mind. Asshe grew 
eloped themselves more | fe ) 
e of her mother’s death, she | cient chatean of the Roque d’Ondres, it was found 
le, unhappy child. But 
Pain, that ‘God-commissioned angel,’ as one of | the walls, were perfectly preserved, although 
my friends calls it, is often sent to sow the seeds 
of eternal life ; and watered and tended as it was 
, this seed, in the 
fulness of time, produced in the heart of Ellen a 
rich harv 


entirel: 
“Then Mary fel privations most keenly. Sh meability of which is well known, sinoe 
Ovuli not bent to leave Elen aleve, day after dy, stance is not only used to contain different kinds of 


in her darkened, solitary room ; but she could not 
see to sew there, and their daily bread depended 
on her labor, for their little hoard of savings had 
been eagerly expended, with the vain hope of 
saving the poor girls sight. Every moment she 
could steal from her work, she passed in Ellen’s 
room ; and it was not dark in their hearts, though 
the brightness of God’s sunlight was carefully ex- 
cluded, and the shadow rested on their faces. Af- 
ter many weeks, Ellen came forth from that dark- 
ened room, but—totally blinded. Shesoon learned, 
by Mary’s patient teaching, to fill the quills for 
the shuttle, and do many other little things; and 
thus, humbly and trustingly, they went hand in 
hand on the way of life for nearly thirty years, 
until the blind one passed feom the darkness of 
this earth into the light of perfect day. 
“ Mary was now a gray-haired woman. The 
long years of confinement and excessive toil had 
broken her constitution; but not until this last 
care was taken from her, did she feel her weak- 
ness. Still she strove on, and gradually her 
serene, motherly face became a gladness and a 
light in all those dwellings about her, where sick- 
ness, sorrow, or trouble, had taken up its abode. 
She was an angel to all who suffered. Her expe- 
rience of trial and suffering had ennobled her. It 
— weight and efficacy to her creed, which she 
wariahly w' af inthe cars of the aorrowing, 
‘we know not what is best; but our Lord, he 
doeth all things well’ 
“There are some gentle souls, who, through the 
blessing of God, seem to have come early into 
harmony with the Highest, whose lives seem at- 
tuned to some inward music, so quietly and grace- 
fully do they pass along the ways of earth. Others 
there are, whose destiny is to be made perfect 
through suffering. By reason of passion and 
temptation, they are ‘ without form and void, and 
darkness is on the face of the deep’ For these, 
there is combat and suffering, before they can be- 
gin to utter truly the ‘ Miserere mei Deus,’ and 
feel that thé Eternal Spirit broods over their life. 
At length, in such souls, the jarring, conflicting 
elements are charmed into peace at His voice, 
and their sad ‘Miserere’ changes to the joyful 
but solemn ‘De profundis’ — ‘out of the deeps 
have I called unto thee, oh, Lord!’ There are 
others, meek and patient, who, through sins or 
misfortunes not their own, are compelled to bear 
the cross, always, onward to the grave. These 
belong, chiefly, to what are termed the ‘lower 
classes,’ the Helots, the burden-bearers of life. 
Among these, we may find angels on earth ; but, 
often, not till they die do their nearest friends 
rightly.appreciate. them, and discover that they 
have had angels with them. Mary Grayson, was 
one of these unobtrusive, unnoticed servants of 
humanity. 
“ For many years before her death, the conduct 
of her brother, John, had caused her much sor- 
row. He was a good workman, but of an unstable, 
restless temperament, steady to nothing, but con- 
stantly roaming from place to place, in search of 
better work or wages. Finally, he married a 
young girl, whose life had been passed chiefly in 
a factory, and who knew little or nothing of do- 
mestic affairs. Matters went badly with them. 
They both became intemperate; and their large 
family of children, instead of awakening in them 
a sense of the duties and responsibilities of life, 
only proved a source of discord and misery. They 
went from place to place, until, about a year ago, 
they took up their residence in E. There the 
miserable mother sickened and died. John, roused 
for a while from his habits, remembered his sis- 
ter Mary, and wrote to her, bewailing his errors, 
and beseeching her to come to him. 

“EK. was twenty miles distant, ‘Aunt’ Mary 
was old and feeble, and, besides, she had never in 
her life undertaken such a journey. The neigh- 
bors advised her not to go. But she thought of the 
children, hoped to bless her brother, and went. A 
miserable abode, indeed, was that which awaited 
her. She found her brother fast approaching a 
drunkard’s grave. His children were ragged, quar- 
relsome, and ungovernable. But love and patience 
can do much, even in such a place; and gradually 
the discordant elements began to yield to her 
power. She was like an angel of hope among 
them ; but, it must be confessed, it was sometimes 
almost impossible to feel or hear her through tho 
tempest of violent passion that was apt to rage 
there. Her brother died, but she had the joy of 
knowing that he left the world sober and peni- 
tent. Her mission on earth was now to close. 
The next morning after the funeral she did not 


gathered ronnd her bed, she was speechless from 
alysis. 

- The town authorities of E. now took the family 
in hand. The children were sent as paupers to 
the places of their birth, and Mary was carried 
to the alms-house, where she remained several 
weeks, until she showed some symptoms of amend- 
ment. Then she was placed in a common lumber 
wagon, and sent to her native place. She was 
born and lived in the second school society in this 
town. But the driver brought her here; and 
when they proceeded to take her from the wagon, 
they lifted out a corpse.” 

“But, surely, there was no need of such inhu- 
man proceedings !” exclaimed the Judge’s lady. 

“Certainly not; but then she was only an old 
pauper, you know ; and it is not the fashion to be 
very attentive or delicate with paupers.” 

“But the laws require paupers to be taken 
care of!” 

“Ah! yes; but, I tell you, it is not so much of 
the laws that I speak, as of the spirit in which 
they are applied. The Select Men of E. would be 
very much astonished, if any one should charge 
them with inhumanity. They acted for the pub- 
lic, and their chief aim was to save their town 
unnecessary trouble and expense. In my child- 
hood, I knew and loved Aunt Mary, but,in the 
shifting scenes of my life, I had, for several years, 
lost sight of her. The particulars of her death | 
gathered from one of her old neighbors, who had 
walked nearly three miles to attend her funeral.” 

“ Only to think of it! Miss R.,” she sobbed, 


fulfilled the blessed words, ‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens, could not be permitted to die under 
shelter, like a Christian!” 

“But, my dear friend,” said Mrs. Lawson, 
“this case is an exception to the general rule. 
There are few such cases, I trust. Believe me, if 
I-had known her, I would have attended to her 
myself,” and she spoke with a look of earnest sin- 
cerity, that made her really beautifal. I replied— 

“T do believe you! but, until we learn to look 
beyond the external and accidental, we shall not 
. | be likely to appreciate such characters. But Eva, 


phere of that small room, ministering to her | dear, what is it?” I inquired, on seeing Eveline 


f| look in my face, with an expression of anxiety 


little Ellen, while every spare moment was devo- and hesitation. 


t| “Iam afraid you will think poorly of me, Miss 
R., but I wish to tell you how silly I was to-day, 
when you left the road to Mrs. Granger’s, and 
fell into that funeral procession. I wondered 
what you could mean by mingling with such 
méanly dressed people. And, when Annette 
Granger and her brother drove past, as we stood 
by the grave, to escape their notice, I let go your 


and then added, ‘She has been waiting to on arm, and slipped behind that great, fat, horridly 
long time, and now grandfather and grandmother a 
can have their bed-room again. They will be more 
comfortable, and grandfather’s pension will go 


woman, to whom you spoke afterwards. 
But henceforth,” she earnestly continued, “I will 
be wiser. I deem it an honor to have followed 
that old pauper to her grave, for she seems to me 
t | #0 have been a true heroine.’ 1 
“Yes, my love,” replied the mother, “and in 
that sphere of life and in circumstances where it 
is, perhaps, most difficult to live heroically, and 
1 | yet where, I fear, such lives are most often found. 
We will thank our friend for her story, and try 
to remember the /esson,” she continued, glancing 
significantly «! me, as she passed her hand cares- 
singly through her daughter’s curls. 
ow, God be ised, I thought. If Mary Gray- 
son can look down from Heaven upon them, and 
see how her “works follow her,” how they have 
power to thaw the benumbing ice of conventional- 
ism from the hexrt of my friend, will she not say, 
even of her pauper death—“ We know not what 
is best—He doeth all things well.” 





Use or Corx in Bumaine —In taking down, 2 
few years ago, in France, some portion of the an- 


that the extremities of the oak girders, lodged in 


laces for upwards of six hundred years. 
Thole of ther extremities pi yoo in bist begga: 
were completely roun 
cork. en d an ancient Benedictine 


“She becatne patient, meek, self-sacrificing, and | church at Bayonne, it was found that the whole of 
by true = Foodness, leatued the great secret penitent entirely worm eaten and rot- 


; which, as in the case al 

when the scrofula fell into pals ger neither ye sompletaly” wrapped yound with Eom f. cork. 
that | The fixings were completed er of greasy | 

‘shag Slee: Took etwesn the ourk and the | fer pati 


gets Poco 


, and the parts of the walls opposite the 


the timbers were of brick. It would be 


2 


timber were not to be 
re i ‘ ‘ 
to the oork plates, the imper: 





these extraordinary | called, 


liquids, but also to close bottles containing spirit- 
uous liquors. With experience saying so much in 
favor of a go simple and inexpensive, it 
must be acknowledged that it deserves to be tried, 
more ticularly for buildings of which we are 
more than usually anxious to preserve the timbers, 





For the National Era. 
DOMESTIC SLAVERY. 


BY A SLAVEHOLDER OF VIRGINIA. 


Melancholy is the reflection, that the history of 
man is to so great a degree the history of mista- 
ken principles and consequent evil practices! 
All animated nature around him seems to move 
on with certainty in tegard to its separate parts, 
and with harmony in \regatd to the whole; and 
we are driven to the inference that man is but in 
the process of creation. “It doth not yet appear 
what we shall be; bué we know, that when He 
shall appear, [his character be apprehended and 
appreciated,] we shall ba like hims for we shall 
see him as he is.” Here is cause and effect, afford- 
ing such ground of hope as no other world-mend- 
ing expectant can furnish. “And evéry man that 
hath this hope in him, purifieth himself, even as 
He is pure.” 
There are very few who will venture to deny 
the purity of true Christian principles. They 
rather pretend that these principles are so pure 
as to be immutable. But, arguing for any devia- 
tion from them, they betray the secret of their 
hostility. , 

We propose, at present, to confine ourselves to 
the inquiry, What does the Spirit of Truth teach 
respecting the institution of Slavery? In the 
most ancient records of domestic life, we find the 
rights of the slave established by laws or customs, 
of the origin of which we are left in ignorance. 
By these, the faithful son of Masek, Damascus 
Eliezer, born a slave in the house of Abram, was, 
while he was childless, his heir apparent, in 
preference to Lot, or other collateral branches of 
the patriarch’s family. The condition of slavery 
becomes degraded by our false notions of liberty. 

The greatest of Christian esgayists, Paul, “not 
taught by man,” asserts that “as long as the heir 
is a minor, he differeth nothing from a bondman, 
though he be lord of all; but is under governors 
and guardians till the time prefixed by the Fa- 
ther.” So, if we are to prefer self-evident facts to 
senseless theories, we find men are not born free, 
nor yet equal, in body, mind, circumstances, or 
anything else. 

Our relative duties, in the various states and 
stages of a due and wholesome subordination, are 
clearly pointed out in Scripture; and thus are 
recognised those distinctions amongst men, which 
ever have existed, and probably ever will exist. 
It is hard to make a selection, where all is infi- 
nitely valuable; but the latter part of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians is singularly apropos to the 
present day. “Let no one deceive you with vain 
discourse; for on account of these things the 
wrath of God is coming on the children of diso- 
bedience. Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. Be subject to one another in the fear of 
God. Wives, be subject to your husbands. Hus- 
bands, love your wives. Children, obey your 
parents. Parents, exasperate not your children, 
but educate them with the discipline and admo- 
nition of the Lord. Servants, obey them who are 
your masters according to the flesh, {spiritual 
slavery is not to be endured,] with fear and trem- 
bling, in the sincerity of your hearts, as you do 
the Christ—not with eye service, as man-pleasers, 
but as servants of the Christ, doing the will of 
God from the heart, performing service with good 
will, as to the Lord, and not to man; knowing 
that whatever good any one doth, the Lord will 
reward him for it, whether he be a bondman or a 
—— a es. — that plausible 
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“And you, masters, observe the same conduct 
towards them, abating your threats, knowing that 
you yourselves have a Master in heaven, and that 
with him there is no respect of persons.” Read 
the conclusion of this Epistle, as applicable to the 
exigences of the present times. 

e Epistle to the Colossians repeats the 
above admonitions in nearly the same words. 
The Epistle to Timothy is to the same effect : 
“Let as many as are under a yoke of bondage 
account their masters worthy of all honor, that 
the name of God, and his doctrine, may not be 
reviled. And let not those who have believing 
masters disregard them because they are breth- 
ren, but serve them the more; because they who 
receive the good service are believers, and be- 
loved. Teach these things, and enforce them by 
exhortation. If any one teacheth otherwise, and 
doth not attend to the wholesome words of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doctrine according 
to godliness, he is puffed up, knowing nothing, 
but raving upon questions and debates about 
words, from which proceed envy, contention, 
abusive language, evil suspicions, preposterous 
studies of men whose minds are corrupt and de- 
void of truth, who suppose this religion to be a 
matter of gain. From such withdraw thyself. 
N ow, this religion, with contentment, is a great 
gain. For we brought nothing into this world; 
and it is evident that we can carry nothing out of 
it. Having, then; food and raiment, let us be 
content with these.” 

Having spent about thirty years in the North, 
and thirty years in slave States, and being, as I 
believe, perfectly free from prejudice, I state, as 
the result of my experience, that slavery, as it is 
in the United States, is not inimical to the state 
of contentment above recommended. It, indeed, 
is susceptible of im rovements, alike advanta- 
geous to master and servant. And something 
may be done in the way of legislative enactments, 
or rather revocations ; but let it never be forgot- 
ten, “that the amelioration of outward circum- 
stances will be the effect, but never can be the 
means, of mental and moral improvement.” Dis- 
regarding this law of our nature, the studies of 
men whose minds are corrupt and devoid of truth 
have been directed to the disturbing of this state 
of contentment—by Abolition theories on one 
hand, and by superadding unneo:ssary rigor on 
the other. When the Lord speaks, (as he has in 
this case,) let call the earth keep silence before 
him. “ Agitation” on either side of the question 
must be referred to “preposterous studies” and 
mischievous intentions. 

The natural apathy of the African, like his 
skin, may be ascribed to his original climate ; yet 
the peculiarity seems fixed ; and his master par- 
ticipates in it; and poverty is almost the certain 
consequence of their coming into competition with 
white labor. Slavery will then necessarily tend 
to that climate, and to a few agricultural pursuits, 
where white labor may not be able to follow. 
Whether our colored population may or may not 
be happier in a state of servitude, may be left to 
further experiment. The census of 1840 shows 
that in Virginia there are more than one in a thou- 
sand of colored persons of one hundred years of 
age and up , while there is not as many as 
one in ten thousand white persons who attain this 
age. Upon this fact, the reader can comment for 
himself. Human laws, which know nothing but 
force, are of limited efficacy in regard to human 
happiness. But we have the determinations of the 
Holy Spirit, as detailed by Paul to the Corin- 
thians. In whatever state any one hath been 
called, in that let him abide. Hast thou been 
called being a slave, let it not give thee concern. 
But, if thou canst be made free, choose that rather. 
For he who is called by the Lord, heing a slave, 
is the Lord’s freeman; and in like manner he 
who is called, being free, is the vassal of Christ. 
You have been bought with ® price, become not 
slaves of men. Brethren, in whatever state any 
one hath been called, in that let him continue 
with God.” 

Titus is required to “exhort servants to be 
ohedient to their masters; to be in all things stu- 
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of wives and husbands are likewise | narrow 


mestic relationships are alike permanent; and, 
without addressing masters particularly, gives to 
all this conservative advice: “Finally, be all of 
one mind, sympathizing with one another, full of 
brotherly love, compassionate, co not ren- 
dering evil for evil, revile for revile; but, on the 
contrary, blessing ; knowing that you have been 
called for this, that you may inherit a blessing.” 
Then follows a quotation from Ps. 34, ending 
thus: “ But the face of the Lord is against them 


who do evil.” This Apostle is not arguing for 
absolute “ non-resi ” not for the opposition 


of violence by violence, but for a more effectual 
and permanent remedy. Violence can only im- 
pede the march of truth and rectitude. He thus 
teaches us to bid it defiance: “For if it be the 
will of God that you should suffer, it is better 
that you should suffer as well-doers than as evil- 
doers.” 

The duties of the slave are unmistakably 
taught in the passages of Scripture here tran- 
scribed from the beautiful and intelligible ver- 
sion of Charles Thompson. And the slaves of 
America, as°a body, deserve the highest praise 
for their unblamable conduct under the various 
trials to which they are subjected. But how is 
it with their masters? What but a conscious 
ness of the deepest guilt could have led the law- 
makers of Virginia, fot instance, to make the 
teaching of a colored man a crime? Had these 
intruders into a province which belongs not to 
man, been conscious that the Divine principles of 
truth were on their side, would they have appre- 
hended danger from the reading of the Bible? 
And if our slaves were taught to read, this single 
book would probably constitute their library. 
This spirit of rebellion is full of timidity. It 
sees, in Abolition tracts, a little rill of poison ; 
yet sees not the ocean of truth that cannot there- 
by be affected. Revoke your hell-patched laws, 
and the sons of Africa amongst us will have a 
thousand teachers of truth and soberness for one 
misguided fanatic, who thinks to remedy theo- 
retical wrongs by practical ones. 

A charge without specification is but a bodi- 
less soul. It is the soul, however, and that of 
every slaveholder in the Union, I wish regene- 
rated. It is not at Richmond, but within the 
thinking mind, this work must proceed. The 
principle of punishing upon suspicion, of punish- 
ing the innocent with the guilty, is worthy of the 
deepest condemnation. My neighbor’s sheep goes 
lame. He thinks somebody had been trying to 
catch it—of course, some black man ; or, rather, 
because the laws allow of a licentious search of 
the black man’s domicile, and not of the white 
man’s, he getsa patrol. They enter by night the 
cottage of one of the small remains of Washing- 
ton’s freed men. The high tempered but honest 
and laborious man is offended at the intrusion. 
He is deemed insolent, dragged from his bed, 
and made to accompany the legalized banditti 
through their nocturnal rounds, a prisoner. 
They visit the cabin of the slave, throw down 
the door, to the imminent peril of sleeping inno- 
cence. And nothing but innocence, perhaps, is 
found here. But if there be flour, bread, preserves, 
or other suspicious articles, it is said they are 
freely taken into custody, &c. I could give names 
and localities; but to what purpose? Are scenes 
like this new or strange—anything but the out- 
ward and visible sign of the inward spirit of our 
laws? And what boots this short-sighted, selfish 
contempt of the Divine law—“ Masters, render 
to your servants what is just and equitable, know- 
ing that you have a Master in heaven.”—Col. iv, 
1. Do slaveholding States renounce this author- 
ity and relationship? Do they use the Chris- 
tian era, and deny the fact? Was it a falsehood 
that the Lord uttered to the last assembly which 
witnessed his presence on earth, his ascent to 
heaven? Or is it true, as reported by the Evan- 
gelist Matthew, “Then Jesus came near and 
spoke to them, saying, all power on earth is given 
tome?” Is this less true because it is also said, 
‘ All power in heaven is given tome?” Whence 
is that power derived, which sets aside the wise 
and beneficent enactments of the Lord? Are 
you certain that your slaves will be improved, 
made more valuable to you, by the operation of 
wrong and outrage? No matter what you know 
or what you think. Paramount authority has 

and it is for us to obey. 

Undoubtedly there are thousands in the slave 
States who would be offended at any apology for 
the free quotation of Scripture; but an unhappy 
notion of civil authority has given to the religion 
of many an intermitting and feeble efficacy—made 
it a mere Sunday business. To those who might 
ask an apology, I give it not. I owe them nothing. 
But they owe it to themselves to reason reason- 
ably, or abandon the pretension; and arrive at 
once, by a short cut, at the real conclusion—that 
it is right to do what you please to do, if you are able 
to do tt. 

I have touched upon a dark spot on our Domes- 
tic Slavery, and have passed unnoticed many 
bright ones—bright in comparison with the con- 
dition of /abor in many parts of the world, trod- 
den down by unsympathizing capital; and there 
is one yet darker, which we must not pass unno- 
ticed. Amongst a variety of political pamphlets 
flitting about just now, (September, 1848.) is a 
speech delivered in Congress, July 1, (ill would it 
have become the 4th,) by a member from Georgia. 
On the first page we find the complaint that 
“twelve millions of surplus treasure which Polk 
found in the Treasury, together with forty-nine 
millions of.dollars which he has borrowed, have all 
been squandered in a war ‘ unnecessarily and un- 
constitutionally begun’ by himself.” It is but a 
waste of words to add—it was unjust ; and of ar- 
gument—that it can never become the basis of a 
just claim. We either conquered a peace, or 
bought it for twenty millions more. And when 
we shall have paid an incalculable amount to our 
sufferers by this foolish war, we shall have 
bought some wit. 

This peace, by the 8th and 9th articles, secures 
to the Mexicans who may choose to retain their 
title and vights as such, the right of remaining 
in the ceded territories ; and that in the enjoy- 
ment of said rights, those who, within the time 
specified, elect to become citizens of the United 
States, are,in this inception of citizenship, not 
less protected in their rights, liberty, property, and 
religion, and without respect to color. 

But this honorable gentleman casts out a no- 
tion that these people are our slaves! We are 
pledged to all who may choose it, that they “shall 
be incorporated into the Union of the United 
States.” Will they, then, be our slaves? And 
who will be their masters? Non ego! Other 
Mexicans will be treated as other foreigners. 
Will foreigners then become our slaves? This 
member from Georgia endeavors to bury up the 
simple meaning of the interposition of Congres- 
sional power. It is, that these citizens inhabiting 
the Territories of the United States shall, at the 
proper time, become States, by the usual action 
of Congress in such cases—a recognition rather 
oo 

ow, if it were ible to force Slavery upon 
this people, at any of this pe tel whet 
honor would it bring to the South to do so? It 
is admitted, the boon might be of little or no 
value, And this people paving declared 
Slavery, (and no people can be despised for agree- 
ing amongst themselves to such & measure.) the 
honor would simply be that of doing unjustly, 
hating mercy, and bidding defiance to God. 

What is it to us, what disposition foreign des- 
pots or their subjects make of conqu prov- 


clause, authority, or sanction, deserve respect for 
their feeble effort to curb the fury of rampant 
war. But we havea law, defective in none of 
these respects; and it would be well if we were 
more thoroughly apprized of the fact, and more 
dis to profit by it. 

he principles of Preacg are in direct opposi- 
tion to those of physical force. I am for no forci- 
ble diminution of the present territory of slave- 
ry—for ” forcible exsasion of A Under either 
attempt, Peace must , ex He 
is a traitor who would move in either Fea : 
and that part of Jr las’s character is more hateful 
Taaptatiennitie, Rese iurialioa eoieinle 

nqu ly, hew 6x 0, ” 
should receive ez oficio honor. The American 
who fails to do this, dishonors himself. But we 
have venerable Senators whose long services and 
known talents make it very unnecessary for them. 
to resort te the foppery of condescension 
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inces? The laws of nations, without an enacting. 


be considered 0 some conseq 


Domestic Slavery, under given circumstances, has 
not been directly discussed. On this account, one 
entire book of the Sacred Collection has been 
passed, for the present, unnoticed—the Epistle of 
Paul to Philemon. We may boldly challenge the 
Bible’s bitterest enemies, and its professed friends 
too, to-show us any other book upon the subject, 
80 well calculated to generate peace on earth and 
good will amongst men. 

Fairfax, 1848~9. 


———.——_ 


SLAVERY IN THE TERRITORIES. 


It will be seen from the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates of Virginia, of the 8th inst., 
published in our paper of this week, that the Le- 
gislature of Wisconsin have taken up the gaunt- 
let, thrown down to her and the whole North by 
the recent resolutions of our Legislature, on the 
subject of slavery. } 
We regretted the passage of those resolutions 
at the time. We thought their adoption little 
calculated to effect the object of those who sup- 
ported them. If there was any meaning in those 
resolutions, they contained a threat—a threat of 
dissolution and of resistance by the force of arms 
the operation of an act of Congress excludin; 
slavery from the Territories recently soaaived 
from Mexico. And that threat has wet with the 
response we had a right to ex if the North 
could be forced to yield, from a sense of fear, that 
which she will not accord from a sense of justice, 
she would not be entitled to our respect—she 
would be unworthy of our association. We ought 
to know that the same Anglo-Saxon blood runs in 
their veins which courses through ours; that we 
are the same race, and can be more easily persuaded 
to do even what is wrong, than coerced to do right. 
If the desire be to settle this question amicably, 
to obtain a recognition of just rights and demands, 
Without asking a humiliating concession, either at 
the North or the South, then a different course 
must be pursued. 
ie Eh een ee ee 

Is the South wholly without blame in this mat- 
ter? Agitators here concede that it is almost cer- 
tain slavery cannot go to those Territories, even 
if Congress forbear to legislate. At the eleventh 
hour, after the incorporation of the Wilmot Pro- 
viso principle into the law creating a Territorial 
Government for Oregon—not as a compromise 
measure, but in direct contravention of every fea- 
ture of a compromise—after submitting to this 
assertion of the principle, direct and positive, al- 
most without a murmur—they would lay violent 
hands upon the pillars which support our Union, 
and in resisting the reassertion of a naked prin- 
ciple, which can have no more practical effect than 
in the case of Oregon, would overwhelm us in 
ruin and anarchy. Is the Union of go little value 
in our eyes that, in conjunction with Northern 
fanatical Abolitionists, we are willing to throw it 
away without a single effort at its preservation. 

Piedmont (Warrenton, Va.) Whig. 
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SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT. 


From the Loudoun (Va.) Chronicle. 


Mr. Connotiy: I have been much pleased with 
A. B. Cs remarks on the “ Virginia Resolutions,” 
and think he discusses the matters involved very 
philosophically. By the way, in reference to the 
“ abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia,” 
it has occurred to me, that our fiery, headlong, 
Southern politicians quite overstep their own prin- 
ciples, by their vehement opposition to this partic- 
ular measure, and do infinitely more to weaken 
their own just opposition to fanatical encroach- 
ments by such a course, than by contenting them- 
selves with the defence of their own unquestion- 
able rights. They say, and say justly, to the 
North, “let usalone ; with the peculiar institutions 
of the South you have no right to interfere.” 
There is a mighty moral force in this, but it is 
only because each State within its own limits is 
sovereign. And if they do justly complain of 
Northern interference with Southern institutio 
how can they with any consistency go beyon 
their own limits, and threaten so fiercely about 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia? Congress unquestionably has the right to 
“legislate in all.cases whatsoever” here, and the 
States none whatever; and we, the people of the 
District, feel that we are quite as safe under our 
own constitutional Legislature, as we could possi- 
bly be under that of any or of all the Southern 
States. We therefore say to the States, both 
North and South, “let us alone; our own Legisla- 
ture will take care of us.” When we want slavery 
abolished here, we will say so; and when we say so, 
we wish the South to remember her own long- 
cherished doctrine of “non-interference.” It is 
quite too childish a reason to urge against such a 
measure here, that it will be the commencement 
of a war on the institutions of the South. Can 
Southern politicians forget that the abolition of 
slavery is not yet to be begun in this country? 
Has it not long ago been going gradually onward? 
No State has yet had to complain of its abolition 
within her limits, without her consent, and it is 
silly to fear that it ever will be the case. ; 

Respectfully, &c., P. J. 8. 


Washington, D. C., February 12, 1849. 


DELAWARE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


_ We find in the Blue Hen’s Chickens, (Wilming- 
ton,) the Fifth Annual Report of the Delaware 
Anti-Slavery Society. It is full of hope, and in 
no wise disheartened that its efforts for the over- 
throw of Slavery in that State have not yet been 
crowned with success. We make an extract : 


_ “That the exodus from Slavery, and eleva- 
tion in the scale of being of the dusky sons of 
America, is no less certain than our own elevation 
has been, may be as fully relied upon, as that 
there is a God who rules the universe and dis- 
penses his blessings to his children impartially, 
be they of whatever clime, complexion, or condi- 
tion they may. In vain was it that our Legisla- 
ture, at ité last session, endeavored to interpose 
its puny efforts to stay the tide of moral revolu- 
tion. It might with equal wisdom and effect have 
attempted to stay the resistless waves of the noble 
Delaware, and to roll back its tides to their foun- 
tains, as to attempt to arrest this work. It has its 
foundation in the nature of things, and has God 
for its author ; and its members, by its action, are 
attempting to subvert the order of nature, and 
oppose the decrees of the All-wise. In their effort 
to dam the resistless stream, they will find their 
work and themselves swept away by its tide, 
and their names and deeds enrolled on the annals 
of infamy, or lost beneath the dark waters of 
oblivion. Unccmnestanety to themselves, they have 
been setting a power in motion that at ste 
whelm them. 

“Tn their opposition to the expressed will of a 
thousand of our most worthy citizens, and the un- 
doubted wishes of the greater part of the remain- 
der, on a great question of reform; in their neg- 
lect to do the will of the people, in various minor 
though important matters ; they have been teach- 
ing the people that if they wish their bidding 
done, they must take the matter in their own 
hands, and see to it that they elect men who will 
fulfil their duties as their servants, and not ar- 
rogate to themselves to be their masters. They 
have been teaching them, that if they wish to en- 
joy liberty for themselves, just laws, and an im- 
partial administration of them, they must first 
remove this insidious power, and then the throne 
Will do their bidding. This is the lesson the peo- 
ple have been learning: may they con it well be- 
fore they are again called upon to choose their 
representatives, that their choice may be made 
intelligently, that their wishes may be done, that 
our State may be made free.” 











CAUSE AND CURE OF THE POTATO ROT. 


As every suggestion that is likely to be of ser- 
vice, on a subject of so much importance, is wor- 
a arg , We insert from the Morris Jer- 


seyman : 

“ One of our farm fe hil 
in conversation on that tabjeot ai he p Me ted 
Sfeeacepet icant stones 
forty bushels before the on aero reer Theesore 
in the ground during the recent heavy rains are 
utterly worthless. "To the autumn rains many 
persons have attributed the rot, and uently 
they put their rae a very. to 
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perfectly sound, while those which remained | raill: 


finer potatoes we have not seen or eaten in many 
years. The potato is planted early in a hot bed, 
and the slips, when about 3 inches in length, are 
taken off and transplanted some.8 or 10 inches 
distant. The original will continue to send forth 
shoots for a long time.” 





From the Missouri Keyublican. 


CALIFORNIAISM IN THE WEST. 


Hi, Ho, ror Cartrornia! —“I say, stranger, 
whither bound?” 

“To California.” 

“ Not with your family?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Do you expect to get there with that old mare 
and colt, those poor weak oxen, and that old rick- 
ety wagon?” 

“ Why, I reckon s0.” 

“ Where did you come from?” 

“Hiwassee district, Tennessee. I was fotched 
up in Bunkum, North Carolina, but, when I grew 
up, moved to Hiwassee and married, but never 
could get ahead there; and when I heard tell of 
the California country, and gold to be picked up 
there, I sold out my improvements, and took this 
wagon and team in payment, packed up our duds, 
and are on our way there. You know that For- 
tune’s blind; there’s no telling the luck of a lousy 
calf; so I thought it might be my good fortune to 
get some of the gold, as well as any others.” 

be But, sir, your team cannot get there. You 
will neither find grass, grain, nor food for them 
or yourselveg, on the plains. It is a long, dreary 
road—no houses, no wood; and it will be two 
months yet, before there will be grass enough to 
fill those oxen and beasts on the whole route; and, 
further, when the grass is up near the settle- 
ments, it is a long time after before any of account 
will “ up beyond; and the further you go, the 
“Well, Pll stop a while—turn in and work till 
it grows.” 

“But where will you work? There is nobody 
to hire, or work todo. What, then? You are 
too far advanced to return, you cannot go ahead, 
and you are in a dreary desert country, without 
wood, water, or anything to eat, with a wife and 
children looking up to you for relief and support; 
your team exhausted, and become food for wolves; 
and, before long, yourself and family will follow 
your team.” 

Thus ends the mad career of a Hiwassee pioneer 
and family. 

Next comes a company of young men from some 
Eastern city, with fine appearance, strength, and 
talent, yet unacquainted with the life of an old 
campaigner, unused to lie on the ground, cooking, 
and a thousand other little incidents attending a 
long, monotonous, dreary march. In a few nights, 
pain seizes hold of you in every bone, muscle, and 
part, and you feel scarcely able to move; yet the 
time has come to be up and moving ahead another 
day’s journey. Hunt up your oxen, yoke them, 
pack in your fixins, and gee-wo-haw, Buck, 
Bright, get along you Brindle, what are you 
about, old Bawley! Zip, yon dog, hie up! Lend 
a hand here, John, Jake, Josh—for these darned 
horned horses can’t budge an inch. While others 
are rolling on in the distance, you are stalled in 
the mudhole—broke an axle, tongue—something 
out of fix—away you tug, sweat, fret, and tear up 
the ground, but all to no effect ; your steers won’t 
pull—one has a sore neck, another lame ; one gives 
out, and none to put in his place, and you are in 
a bad fix. 

Methinks I see, about the 20th of April, 1849, 
a thousand wagons spreading out from Independ- 
ence and St. Joseph, on the road towards Fort 
Laramie, with some three or four thousand emi- 
grants—men, women, and children—all wending 
their way to the gold regions of the Sacramento, 
straining every nerve, and urging on their teams 
to their greatest speed, in order to be the first to 
arrive; the grass thinly scattered here and there, 
and in spots and places few and far between; the 
ground yet cold, the waters high, and, still fur- 
ther ahead, the snows of the past winter unthaw- 
ed. In yonder creek, some dozen wagons, horses, 
mules, and oxen, all tangled up in the harness; 
wagons broken, lame and crippled animals—all in 
a perfect jam—old men frisking about, children 
squalling, men raving, roaring, cursing, and 
swearing about their bad luck. A little ahead 
appears a portentous black cloud, the lightning 
flashing, thunders roaring, peal after peal; the 
rain begins to descend, the wind blows; thicker 
and faster falls the watery element; the whole 
canopy of heaven becomes blackened, and darker 
grows; the creeks swell, the water roars and 
pours down; rivers run, where, a few hours be- 
fore, all was seemingly dry. Your goods are wet, 
your wagon covers shivered, tattered, and torn to 
threads; your clothes all wet, and without tent, 
house, or shelter, you gtand up and sleep, and let 
it rain. Your cattle, horsee, and mules, discon- 
tented, snort and snuff the breeze, fly the piquet, 
and away they go; horses and mules without a 
rider, oxen without a wagon, pell-mell, over hill 
and dale, far away. 

The wolf, with his hideous growl, breaks in 
upon your ears, and he sings you a nightingale 
song, hoping to share the titbits you leave. The 
flavor arising from the fried bacon sharpens his 
appetite, until his notes become shrill and clear. 
When darkness hovers o’er, his snuffing and 
growling become nearer. The guns being wet, 
priming out, and no sentinel shot to be heard, 
then comes reflection. ‘“O! what a fool was I to 
leave home and suffer here. Nothing to shelter 
me from the northwestern blast of an April’s 
shivering rain, sleet, and hail, and all the imps of 
the evil one come to sing psalm tunes over my 
distress and misery. I wish I had stayed at home, 
as dad and mamma said—ploughed the old fields 
learned a good trade, and been contented when 
was Well off, instead of coming on this wild goose 
chase. However, a fellow may as well be hung 
for an old sheep as a lamb; my fist is in, and this 
is only a beginning, and it is said, ‘a bad begin- 
ning makes a good ending’—so here goes, through 
thick or thin, thunder, lightning, or rain. But 
stop; where, in the name of sense, have those 
infernal brutes run to in this storm? They’ve 
got started back, and all creation can’t get that 
thunder storm out of them until they reach the 
settlements ; and just here, among these wild var- 
mints—snakes, lizards, wolves, and the Lord only 
knows what—these women, children, and wagons, 
must stay until they are brought back. Gewhil- 
likins, how they run! Old Zurubabel- couldn’t 
catch them.” 

“ How are you, stranger? Whose company is 
this?” 

“Captain Pushafter’s,.” 

“I see you are in a bad fix there—your wagons 
in that gulley, half buried in water! Where’s 
your stock ?” 

“All ran off last night in that storm, like the 
devil was after them. I never see horned horses 
run so before in my born days; and the mules 
took after them, and it was raining so awful hard 
we could not see. But such a stampede and clat- 
tering of hoofs of four-legged animals ; it fairly 
shook the yearth, it did !” 

“ Don’t you know what started them ?” 

“No! I thought it was the thunder and light- 
nin’, or the cursed wolves, that kept up such an 
infernal barking; it scared the children into fits.” 

“Fudge! man. It’s no wolves, but some roving 
bands of Lipans and Camanche Indians, who are 
all over the plain; for our boys saw them in the 
distance just before the storm, and they have run 
off our best horses and mules; but our cattle 
were so tied; they couldn’t run. We lost at least 
fifty horses and mules last night, and I’m out in 
search for them, while others have gone in differ- 
ent directions on the same errand. Did you see 
any of them come this way after night.” 

“See!- I couldn’t see my shadow, it was so 
dark.” 

“ How far ahead is your company ?” 

“ About ten miles, on a small branch.” 

“ How many do you number?” 

“ Fifty.” 

“ Who commands? 

“Captain Knowsall. Good bye! mo r x.” 

“ Hell’s afloat, and the river’s risin’!”’ 

“Nancy! O, Nancy! tell your dad to come 
here. This child is mighty powerful sick, and 
Pm afeared it will die.” 

“What's the matter, old woman?” — ; 
“Matter enongh. This baby’s going to die, I 

” 





orgs F 
«0, jest hush up! Give it a drop o’ whiskey, 
and itil git well.” 
“ And there’s Molly, what picked up a lizard, 
thinking it was @ bird, and it bit her hand so 
orful hard that it has swelled clean to the shoul- 


may |der. And Jim says there’s snakes all around 
| here, for he seen boeca crawlin’ under the blanket 
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and no one to lend us a team—and 
a to buy. if we could !” 

Old Woman. i believe I can walk, if you'll any 
try to git back. We can pack all that’s wort 
takin’ on the old lame steer, and let the wolves 
have the rest ; for to go ahead—we can’t. 

Old Man. Agreed! by hokey; ’nough said. 
Hurra for the settlements! You don’t catch this 
child agin with your humbug! Eze. 





THE TERMS. 


We again call the attention of our readers to the following 
extract from the “Terms” of the Era: 

“ Byery subscriber renewing his subscription, and sending 
us two NEW subscribers, shall have the three copies for five 


dollars.”’ 

A subscriber sends us five dollars for three new subscri- 
bers, and thinks he carries out the spirit of the proposition. 
Undoubtedly. A postmaster, not a subscriber, also sends us 
three new subscribers on the sanre terms, presuming that we 
will not object. Certainly not. The only difference between 
these cases, and those in which subscribers pay their moneys 
to agents, is, that in the former the subscribers secure to 
themselves the benefit of the commission. This does not 
interfere with our regular agents, but rather helps them, by 
multiplying our readers, and thus extending the field for 


their operations. ‘ 
We hope each subscriber, as his subscription runs out, 


will bear in mind that, by a little exertion, he may secure 
two new sabscribers, and supply himself and them for five 


dollars. 
All communications to the Era, whether on business of the 
paper or for publication, should be addressed to 
G. BAILEY, Jun., Washington, D. C. 


PAYMENTS IN ADVANCE. 


As subscriptions are about to expire, we regu- 
larly forward bills to our subscribers. We hope 
they will not overlook them, and in a moment of 
forgetfulness suffer their names to be erased. 
When they find themselves in such a predica- 
ment, let them promptly remit, and they can have 
the back numbers, so as to keep their files unbro- 
ken, if they preserve the paper. 

iy And let each one remember, that by an ef- 
fort he may add two new subscribers to our list, 
thus securing his own copy, and theirs, for a $5 
note, which costs no more postage than a $2 one. 
A little thoughtfulness in this way is the one 
thing necessary to keep such a concern as the 
Era in a sound condition. 
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x‘p For the beautiful story on our first page, 
we are indebted to a fair correspondent in Con- 
necticut, from whom we hope to hear again. It 
inculcates, in a touching way, the duty of self- 
sacrifice. 


Xr We hope our agents will not forget us. 
At this season of the year, people in the country 
are so busy, that they require to be waited upon. 


xr We commence, this week, the publication 
of the very able Speech, delivered by Mr. Mann, 
towards the close of the last session; and shall 
conclude it in our next. It is our purpose, after 
that, to give the Speech of Governor McDowell, 
of Virginia. We shall do so, hecause it is really 
eloquent, and because we would have the readers 
of the Eva see both sides of every important 
question. 


DAILY NATIONAL ERA. 


What think our friends of the project of start- 
ing a Dairy Nationat Era, the first of next De- 
cember ; of the size of the New York Herald; at 
$6 a year, payable invariably in advance ; to con- 
tain such condensed and vivid reports of Con- 
gress as may be prepared by a master hand; and 
to be got up in such a way as not to change in 
any respect the present style or arrangement of 
the Weekly ? 

Can we find 1,500 subscribers to begin with ? 

Who speaks? Let us have some intimation of 
the views of our readers. 


—_——_-.6§——— 


BACK NUMBERS. 


Back numbers of the Eva, especially from the 
first to the fourth, from those who no not file or 
wish to use them, will be thankfully received at 
this office. 


PROGRESS. 


The date of this number of the Eva—the 19th 
April—reminds us that this is the anniversary of 
the mob which for three days last year struggled to 
overthrow the paper and its editor. To the honor 
of Washington, the struggle terminated in the 
triumph of the Press; and from that-hour, Free- 
dom of Discussion was established in the capital 
city of the Nation, and the Cause of Liberty be- 
gan to find in it, open supporters. In nine months 
from that time, we see the Corporate Authorities 
of Washington asking Congress to put an end to 
the external slave trade, and a Free Soil Associa- 
tion for the District of Columbia sending forth 
an Address to the Anti-Slavery Citizens of the 
United States, invoking the action of the Federal 
Government against Slavery, wheresoever the 
evil exists or seeks foothold in territory under 
exclusive Federal jurisdiction. And yet the 
change of public sentiment attested by these facts 
has been noiseless and peaceful. Irritation has 
been allayed, prejudice abated, misconception cor- 
rected, and a more healthful tone on the subject 
of human rights is pervading the community. 
The day is not distant when the soil of this Dis- 
trict shall be consecrated to Freedom, and the 
deliberations of the Congress of the Republic be 
conducted, not amidst the discordant sights and 
sounds of slavery and slave dealing, but amidst 
institutions in perfect harmony with the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Spirit of the Age. 


—_—2s——_—_-- 


A NEW ORGAN, 


The Washington correspondents of some of the 
Eastern papers announce that a new paper will be 
commenced here about the first of July, under the 
auspices of A. C. Bullitt, lately of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, John O. Sargeant, and a Mr. 
Burnly. Some say that it is to be the organ of 
the Administration ; others, that it will be an in-_ 
dependent Whig journal. The Baltimore Sun 
correspondent says that the plan in contempla- 
tion is, to secure the repeal by the next C 
of the present law for giving out the printing of 
Congress by contract, and to have the jobs then 
equally divided between the “Union” and the 
new paper—“ The Republic.” In this programme, 
the Intelligencer and the Whig are thrust aside. 

Meantime, the “ Union” girds up its loins for 
a desperate conflict with the allied Whig forces, 
and announces that it is about to bring to its aid 
a champion from the North and Northwest. Of 
course, it is expected that the Free Soil Democ- 
racy will prick up its ears at this extraordinary 
piece of intelligence. 

The Taylor Republicans will, of course, do as 


they think proper, but we rather think all their. 


projects of organology Will have very little influ- 
ence on the National Intelligencer, which, after all 
that can be done, will continue to be recognised 
as the national exponent of the Whig party. 


NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF 
COMMON SCHOOLS. . 


We have been ‘requested to notice a call pub- 


lished in Wright’s paper, of a National Conven- 


tion of the Friends of Common Schools. Attached 
to the call we find the names of many of the most 
distinguished men in all sections of th. untry, 
including the Superintendents ot sbhisie Sends 
earnestly hope that it may be warmly respond. 
edtoo" fei sre bla! 
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“THE INDEPENDENT DEMOCRAT.” 
e: ys 

mocracy.of New Hampshire, is about entering on 

its fifth volume, It is published at Concord, by 

Messrs. Fogg & Wiggin, and we esteem it one of 

the best political papers in New England—able, 

spirited, high-toned. In its Prospectus, after an 

eloquent declaration of its Anti-Slavery princi- 
ples, it proceeds : 

“ At all times, and on all questions, it will be 

Democratic, and the advocate of true Democratic 


ri e it will unceasingly oppose all 
oan lle ation, and whatever else 
tends to increase the inequalities of society, ena- 
bling the scheming Few to grow rich on the toils 
of the laboring Many, it wi demand just laws, 
equal rights, and the largest liberty consistent 
with a due rd for order and good morals. In 
all the reformatory and benevolent enterprises of 
the day, it will endeavor to be, if not a pioneer, at 
least a humble co-worker. Deeply impressed with 
the intimate connection of the private and domes- 
tic virtues with National prosperity, it will advo- 
cate Temperance, Charity, and Peace with all 
men and all nations ; while it will fearlessly rebuke 
Vice, Licentiousness, and Immorality, in high 

laces and low. It will aim'to be, in a word, what 
its name purports—F ree in Thought and Speech, 
Independent in action, Democratic in all things.” 


THE THREATENING PARAGRAPH. 


The New York Trijunz says it “ cannot quar- 
rel” with the language of the National Intelli- 
gencer, threatening Executive indignation against 
Free Soil men if they should be “ detected” in de- 
feating a Government for California. It sees 
nothing improper in the paragraph. And yet the 
National Whig of this place thought it so objec- 
tionable, as to make it necessary to come out 
in behalf of the Administration, with a dis- 
claimer. ‘he editor of the Trilune knows that 
the reason why there is no Government in 
California is, because the propagandists of sla- 
very have resolved that there shall be no Gov- 
ernment without slavery-toleration: and yet he 
sees nothing to quarrel with in language which 
virtually imputes the failure of all schemes for 
providing law for California, to the advocates of 
Free Soil! 

Meantime those Democratic journals, which 
used to suffer castigation at the hands of their 
Whig cotemporaries for their “doughfaceism,” are 
now amusing themselves by returning the com- 
pliment. Here is a specimen of what we see 


ocrat, with no more attachment to the cause 
of Free Soil now, than it felt when Mr. Polk was 
President, thus taunts its neighbor : 
_ “The Pittsburg Gazette, (which isa mere copy- 
ist and echo of the National Intelligencer.) of the 
7th instant, contained a violent philippic against 
the Free-Soilers, evidently written by the Deacon 
for the purpose of gaining favor with the Slavery 
Administration at Washington. In the same num- 
ber of the Gazette, there is a long Government 
land sole! Whiggies, call ye not this ‘ bowing 
the knee to the dark spirit of slavery ? ” 

We notice these things just to show what a 
change of positions has been caused by a change 
of Administration. 


“A SLAVEHOLDER OF VIRGINIA.” 


We publish on our first page a communica- 
tion from “A Slaveholder of Virginia,’ in which 
the system of American Slavery is advocated by 
an appeal to the New Testament, while at the 
same time parts of it are denounced with great 
severity, and its extension into the free territories 
of New Mexico and California is resisted. The 
writer appears to be honest in his views, and to 
have formed his opinions independently ; but we 
presume he has not read very extensively on the 
subject he discusses. 

There is no social evil or wrong, which the 
Bible has not been perverted to sustain. Despot- 
ism, War, Polygamy, and Slavery, have all been 
defended. by similar modes of interpreting Holy 
Writ. No direct protest against the despotic 
principle of government was ever made by Christ 
or his Apostles: on the contrary, the language of 
the former was, “ Render unto Cwsar the things 
that are Cwsar’s,” and of the latter, ‘‘ Lot overy 
soul be subject to the higher powers ;” “there is 
no power but of God.” Polygamy was a custom 
among the Orientals; and the old patriarchs, 
chosen by God as the revelators of his will, had 
many wives. We know of no injunction against 
the practice in the Old Testament, and none in 
the New, except in relation to certain classes of 
men, possessing ecclesiastical authority. Thus, 
Titus was instructed, in ordaining an elder, to 
make it a condition, that he should be the hus- 
band of one wife. Were we to adopt the rash 
mode of reasoning in vogue among the Scripture 
advocates of Slavery, we should infer from this ex- 
ceptional requisition, from the prevalence of poly- 
gamy, and the total silence of the Scriptures re- 
specting it, that it was sanctioned in ordinary 
cases by Christ and his Apostles. War, too, if 
we may accept the judgment of this class of in- 
terpreters, is one of the “institutions” sanctified 
by Holy Writ: Abraham was a patriarch-war- 
rior ; the Jews were armed for the extermination 
of the Canaanites; David rejoiced that God had 
taught his fingers to fight; and St. Paul, in en- 
joining absolute submission to the reigning Civil 
Power, indirectly justified it in all the violent 
acts to: which in that age it was accustomed. 

All these abominations—Despotism, War, Po- 
lygamy, Slavery—so far as the Bible is concern- 
ed, are supported by precisely the same modes of 
interpreting and collocating Scriptures; they 
stand or fall together. 

The Christian Faith was designed to be 
universal and perpetual, and was therefore adapt- 
ed to all men, all conditions, a]l times. Its fun- 
damental doctrines are unchangeable — affirming, 
as they do, certain attributes of God and man, 
and certain relations between them, which are 
the same to-day as they were at the begin- 
ning, Its fundamental principles of moral ac- 
tion are unchangeable, being simple affirma- 
tion of Eternal Truths, which apply to all ac- 
countable beings, without regard to time or 
place. But in addition to these, which bestow 
upon it the character of a universal, perpetual, 
and‘an immutable faith, Christianity has its spe- 
cial precepts, which are but the expression of its 
essential principles, in given circumstances. We 
can easily understand how principles might be 
promulgated, which would be so simple, brief, 
and intelligible, as to be universally applicable 
and easy to be understood by the masses. But 
it is absurd to suppose that special precepts 
can be delivered, applicable to every man and 
all forms and conditions of human society, 
through all vicissitudes and revolutions; or, if 
delivered, be understood and used to advan- 
tage. Each generation may have peculiar du- 
ties: why should one be burdened with precepts 
bearing alone upon the duties of another? Christ 
and his Apostles never pretended to exhibit all 
the particular forms of obligation which the 
great principles of morality they laid down, 
might assume, in the changing conditions and re- 
lations of mankind. 

What, then, is the only proper course for 
Christian men, when they would ascertain the 
requirements of their faith, in reference to any 
question of social evil which may arise? To go 
back for examples to men who lived in circum- 
stances entirely unlike their own? To appeal to 
special precepts given in view of conditions wholly 
different from their own, or of circumstances 
concerning which they can have no definite in- 
formation? Is it not, rather, to ascertain what 
are the principles of our Holy Faith? How does 
this system, this institution, this practice, accord 


we have determined our duties. 
Our correspondent has overlooked entirely this 


at |'method, and the distinctions we have drawn be- 
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| does he, what does any man, know of the peouliar 


cireumstances of those people? Who were the 
“believing masters” spoken of, and what were 
their relations to their servants? For the most 
part, ‘masters were unbelieving; but when 
both parties entered the church, what changes 
did their relations undergo? When believers 
had everything “ in common,” is it likely that 
one class would continue to compel another class 
to serve them, for no wages? That their rela- 
tions were essentially changed, so that they were 
instantly placed on an equal footing, would seem 
very evident from the advice of St. Paul—“ And 
those that have believing masters, let them not 
despise them, because they are brethren”—advice 
entirely out of place, and without meaning, had 
the relations between them continued the same. 


All arguments, therefore, in support of slavery, 
drawn from the nature of these special precepts, 
given to those whose circumstances are unknown 
to us, and of the changes in whose relations we 
have no means of judging, are totally inconclu- 
sive. But if our correspondent will bring Sla. 
very to the test of the principles of Christianity— 
“ Love thy neighbor as thyse!f”—“ Love worketh 
no ill to its neighbor’—“ Do unto others as ye 
would they should do unto you,” &c.—he is left 
without an argument in its support. For, what 
is Slavery? Just what the law defines it to be. 
The Law of Slavery regards and treats men as 
property, as beasts of burden and labor. The 
Law of Christianity regards and treats them as 
children of God, possessing the elements of infi- 
nite progression—heirs of immortality. The Law 
of Slavery recognises no marriage relation; the 
Law of Christianity says, “ what God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder’”—“ For this 
cause shall a man leave father and mother, and 
cleave to his wife, and they two shall be one 
flesh.” The Law of Slavery makes the authority 
of the master paramount to that of the parent. 
The Law of Christianity makes the authority of 
the parent supreme, under God. “ Children, obey 
your parents,” is a command, obedience to which 
is made altogether dependent by the slave-code 
upon the will or caprice of the slaveholder. 
Christianity recognises the equality of men in 
origin, natural rights, destiny. Its obligations 
are equally binding on all. It seeks the im- 
provement of the condition, and the development 
of the character, of all, “ without partiality ;” 
and every institution, custom, or act, tending to 
give one man advantages from which another is 
excluded, to depress one portion of the race, 
while it elevates another, is essentially repug- 
nant to its fundamental social law—“ Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Slavery can defend itself, 
only by denying the equality of mankind. Its 
unalterable characteristic is, the imposition of 
unequal burdens. It seeks the improvement 
of the condition, the development of the powers 
and:resources of the masters, while it dooms the 
slaves to unchanging degradation and inferiority. 
Tt secures to the former all the advantages in its 
power for the acquisition of wealth, knowledge, 
power, position, and happiness; from all of which 
it carefully excludes the latter. 

Such is Slavery, tested by the Principles of 

Christianity. Is it of Christ? Is it a system 
of which Christians should become the supporters 
and propagandists ? 
- Our mode of interpreting Scripture, and ex- 
plaining its teachings, makes the Bible the foun- 
tain head of Liberty, Equality, Democracy: the 
mode of reasoning we condemn, makes it the ally 
of Slavery, Monopoly, and Despotism. 

We know not what ideas of the Almighty a 
Scriptural advocate of Slavery can have; but the 
Divinity we worship is one who loves his own 
image, and will not sanction its debasement— 
one, who, in announcing the great Law of Love 
to be the fundamental Law of the Moral Uni- 
verse, uttered a Truth, which from that hour 
commenced the work of opening prison doors, 
unbinding heavy burdens, releasing captives, over- 
throwing thrones, and whose work will only be 
completed when men shall form, not a chaos of 
discordant castes, but one harmonious Brother- 


hood, owing nothing to each other but Love, and 
obedience to none, but to God. 


RECIPROCAL TREATIES, 


We noticed a few weeks since, in the columns of 
a leading commercial paper of Philadelphia, a 
memorial from American merchants at Rio Ja- 
neiro, and American shipmasters and others trad- 
ing to Brazil, addressed to the Government of 
this country, on the subject of Reciprocal Treaties, 
and their influence on our navigation interest. 
The policy of Reciprocal Treaties dates in this 
country as far back as the year 1815, when Con- 
gress passed an act, repealing, with certain quali- 
fications, duties discriminating in favor of Ameri- 
can tonnage—the act to take effect in favor of any 
foreign nation, whenever the President should be 
satisfied that its discriminating duties against the 
United States had been abolished. 

In 1824, another act was passed, removing the 
discriminating duties from vessels truly and 
wholly owned by subjects or citizens of the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands, of Prussia, of Ham- 
burgh, Lubec, and Bremen, of Oldenburg, of 
Norway, of Sardinia, and of Russia. The Presi- 
dent was authorized in the same act to extend 
the exemption to the vessels of any other Nation 
or State that would release our vessels from inju- 
rious discriminations. 

These acts authorized the Executive to make re- 
ciprocal treaties, placing the vessels of this coun- 
try and other nations on a footing of equality, 
with the single reservation of the coasting trade, 
It is to these treaties, the offspring of a wise 
and liberal policy, that these merchants, ship- 
masters, and others, object, for the following 
reasons : 


“ We hold it to be a sound principle in political 
economy, that all national interests demand the 
reasonable protection of their Governments, espe- 
cially when the country and the people have the 
means, the energy, and the ability to sustain these 
interests. 

“The wisdom of Government protecting the 
mercantile interests of the United States can he 
demonstrated by the success which has attended 
the observance of that policy by Great Britain, 
and we would disclaim theory when practice can 
be so successfully appealed to. 

“We held it to be undeniable that the United 
States possess in her forests, her mechanics, in 
the enterprise and intelligence of her merchants, 
and in capital, abundant resources to enable her 
to supply all the wants of. the country demanded 
by her consumption of foreign productions. 

“We hold it undeniable, that so far as foreign 
nations seek our shores for the productions of the 
United States, that it is from the same interests 
that American merchants seek the shores of for- 
eign nations, respectively, for their productions— 
because they either cannot be had elsewhere at 
all, or in like abundance, or on terms equally fa- 
vorable. We therefore hold that, so far as our own 
productions are concerned, no benefit accrues to 
our planters or farmers by bestowing privileges 
on the mercantile marine of other nations trading 
to the ports of the United States. 

“We would not object to treaties with foreign 
nations on terms of real reciprocity, when confined 
to the direct trade between the United States and 
other countries, and in articles of native produc- 
tion or manufacture, but we object to giving 
nations whose reciprocal commerce is of little 
value to the United States, the advantage of em- 
ploying their merchant ships in carrying from any 
and from all parts of the world, foreign produc- 
tions for the consumption of the United States, for 
the mere privilege granted to the vessels of the 
United States to a like trade with them. In such 
intercourse, we cannot recognise any reciprocity of 
interests. On the contrary, it is wantonly bestow- 

our ht on foreigners. 

“ Tess objection could have been taken to those 
treaties, if, in selecting the people with whose. 
Governments they were negotiated, they had been 
made with the large and powerful nations of the 
earth, or such as were the great producers or con- 
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tates, neither nor 

to the oerend tke United States, neither rich 
nor populous—neither extensive consumers nor 
producers—but with 3 to rai lenge 
mercantile marine, quite out of to th 

territory and , and hence forced to offer 
eer eating a pti 
could find no D semi to them. 
“We may perbaps venture the assertion, that 





Treaties’ haye been : 
erous and increas. 
er the flags of the petty 
Towns and States of E to the injury of our 
citizens, and that, undertheir favoring influence, 
people ‘f other countries,wnd of another continent, 
are appropriating sourc:gof wealth, which ought 
to belong exclusively to\our own citizens, and 
taking from our countrymen and_ carrying to dis- 
tant lands the profits arising from supplying our 
own country with articles of foreign production 
required for our own consumption. 

“We will ask why a vessel of Sweden, Den- 
mark, or the Hanse Towns, should be allowed to 
take coffee from Brazil, or tea from China, to be 
consumed in the United States,on the same terms 
as vessels belonging to the citigens of the United 
States?” i 

{t is undoubtedly true that all national inter- 
ests demand the reasonable protection of their 
Government ;” but that protection is not “rea- 
sonable” that shields them from the competition 
which is necessary to promote thrift, economy, 
and enterprise, in their supporters, and which 
taxes the many for the benefit of the few. 

The wisdom of the reciprocal policy of the 
United States, limited as it is, as compared with 
the protective policy of Great Britain, is attested 
by the following table, showing the comparative 
increase of the tonnage of the two Powers : 

British 
tonnage 
: { 2,531,819 
awe g 2,783,761 
; ‘3,311,538 
417,002 3,637,311 
m an article in the 


thess miscalled ‘Reh 
the fruitful parsuitieng t 
ing fleets now sailing 


1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 . - 
- The following extract 
Boston Daily Advertiser ig/still more conclusive : 
“ An able French writer, Baron Dupin, recently 
published an elaborate egsry, entitled, ‘Compari- 
son of the three principa} navies of the world’— 
British, United States of America, and French. 
The-tonnage carried under the national flag, in 
comparison with a million of tonnage under a for- 
eign flag, in the respective commerce of the great 
maritime Power, stands thus: 


National flag. Foreign flag. 
Great Britain 2,200,778 1,000,000 
United States 


2,272,058 1,000,000 
France - - - 610,258 — 1,000,000 

“So also in the commercial marine of the three 
nations, we find the weight transported by each 
man of the crew, to be greater by the American 
sailor, than in either| of the other two marines; 
considering the difference between the registered 
and true tonnage of our ships, the difference 
would be greater still. 

“The mean weight carried forward, according 
to the same table, is as follows: 

Great Britain - - - - 18,053 kilograms. 

United States - - - - 21,390 kilograis. 

France - - - - - = (10,218 kilograms.” 

If “the United States possess in her forests, her 
mountains, in the enterprise and intelligence of 
her merchants, and in capital, abundant resources 
to enable her to supply all the wants of the 
country, demanded by her consumption of for- 
eign productions,” then she need not be afraid of 
reciprocity. If she does not, reciprocity is then 
demanded for the purpose of satisfying the wants 
of the country. 

Our mercantile marine ought to be protected) 
it is said, for the purpose of nurturing seamen 
for the defence of the country in time of war— 
part and parcel of the antiquated and senseless 
policy of exhausting the resources of a nation in 
peace, to render it formidable in war! The true 
mode of making a State unconquerable, is, to 
lighten its burdens, and tax its resources as little 
as possible in times of peace. Let it develop its 
energies by devoting them to the peaceful pur- 
suits of honest industry and enterprise, and it 
will be far more powerful for defence or aggres- 
sion, than the nation which is forever draining 
itself to support an immense war establishment. 
Our mercantile marine already increases faster 
than that of any other nation—what more do we 
need ? 

There is one paragraph which reveals in so 
striking a light the odious selfishness of the spirit 
of monopoly, that we must call special attention 
to it: 

“We may, perhaps, venture the assertion that 
these ere: reciprocal treaties have-been the 
fruitful parents of the numerous and increasing 
fleets now sailing under the flags of the petty 
Towns and States of Europe, to the injury of our 
citizens, and that under their favoring influence, 
people of other countries and of another continent, 
are apprupriating sources of wealth, which ought 
to belong exclusively to our own citizens, and 
taking from our countrymen and carrying to dis- 
tant lands the profits arising {rom supplying our 
own country with articles of foreign production 
required for our own consumption.” 


What a pity the United States could not secure 
to itself the ownership of the Earth, and reduce 
all its nations to the condition of colonies, pro- 
hibiting them from building or sailing vessels, or 
engaging in any kind of employment, followed by 
its citizens? Our country, with its unlimited 
territory, its inexhaustible soil, a seaboard bor- 
dering on two oceans, its unparalleled gold mines, 
its unexampled growth, and a commerce which 
bids fair to outstrip that of any other nation, is 
terribly injured by the increase of the mercantile 
marine of some of the petty States of Europe, 
so cramped for want of room, that their poor in- 
habitants are fain to escape starvation on land by 
following the sea! If there be anything meaner 
than the spirit of commercial monopoly, we do 
not know what it is, 

Every year our own tonnage increases, and so 
does the foreign tonnage entering our ports. This 
fact shows that it is all needed by our farmers 
and planters for the exchange of their commodi- 
ties for those of the rest of the world. Suppose 
our Reciprocal Treaties terminated, and discrim- 
inating duties imposed on foreign vessels, what 
would be the result? We should still require 
the same amount of tonnage to carry on our com- 
merce. What, then, would be gained? These 
merchants and shipmasters must have some reason 
for desiring a change of policy. They could raise 
the price of freight, and still secure the preference 
over foreign vessels; they would of course be 
temporary gainers, and the farmers and planters, 
the producers and consumers of the country, 
would be losers. The millions would be taxed, 
so that a few shipmasters and merchants, engaged 
in the foreign trade, might make enormous profits. 

The policy of Reciprocal Treaties will doubt- 
less be maintained, and, for one, we should like 
to see it enlarged, until, at.last, the nations of the 
earth, so far as commerce is concerned, should 
have the same free intercourse with each other 
that now prevails between the nations that con- 
stitute this American Union. Destroy this Union, 
and encumber these Nations or States with the 
same kind of commercial arrangements which fet- 
ter the intercourse of other nations, and their civ- 
ilization would be thrown back a century. 


DIPLOMATIC SERVICES. 


We have observed in some of the journals of 
England, complaints of the enormous Diplomatic 
expenses of that country. The slaveholders in 
this Republic have been accustomed to fill the 
most important stations abroad. In England, the 
Diplomatic service is monopolized by the aristoc- 
racy. The ambassador in France received for 
1847, £9,601 13s., and his subordinates, £1,860 
14s.; the ambassador to Austria, £10,956 3s, 3d., 
and his subordinates, £1,553 17s. 6d.; Russia, 
£6,484 9s. 8d.; Spain, £6,500. The Diplomatic 
service of Great Britain costs £140,000 a year, 
or about $625,000—quite a considerable sum to 
pay for such services as are usually rendered by 
Diplowatists. But, when we remember that the 
British people number about thirty millions, that 
their subjects count by hundreds of millions, that 
their commerce fills the earth, and that their in- 
fluence is constantly demanded in the adjustment 
of the great questions which are forever agitating 
the Old World, the wonder is that their expendi- 
tures on Foreign Intercourse are not greater. 

But, what shall be said of similar expenditures 
in this country? Our Foreign Intercourse costs 
us $400,000 a year! Were this Republic a mem- 
ber of the great European family, did it not profess 
to abstain from all intermeddling in the affairs of 
other nations, were not its position such as to 
exempt it from all danger from their conflicts or 
revolutions, and enable it to pursue its course 
with the least possible reference to the policy of 
foreign Powers, there might be some excuse for 
this costly outlay on foreign intercourse. But, in 
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ofthe country, it is utterly inexcusable. Taking 
into view the differences in the wealth, relations, 
and necessities, of Great Britain and the United 
States, the Diplomatic Service of the latter is dis- 
proportionately heavy. And yet, a serious at- 
tempt was made in the Senate, during the last 
session, under the lead of one from whom we were 
prepared to expect almost anything else, to aug- 
ment this burden, by doubling the salaries of 
some of our foreign ministers! It failed, not so 
much for a lack of friends, as because it was rath- 
er late in the session, and many, favorable to the 
movement, thought it would be better to postpoae 
the subject till the next Congress, when the en- 
tire system of Foreign Intercourse could undergo 
@ revision, and be enlarged to adapt it to the pres- 
ent dimensions of the country. 

Should the movement be then revived, we hope 
the American People will put their veto upon it. 
The Senate has become so aristocratic in its: no- 
tions, that a member, who happens to use the word 
economy, thinks it necessary to make an apology, 
as if he had been guilty of a meanness. If is so 
magnanimous to be generous with other people’s 
money! It is so niggardly to think of husband- 
ing resources of which Congress is but the 
trustee! r 

For the National Era. 


CONVALESCENCE. 


BY MISS PHG@BE CAREY. 


{ thank thee, O, my God! that once again, 
Under the clear light of thy loving sky, 

My unchained feet may freely tread the plain, 
Or seek the nooks where quiet places lie— 

And feel the soft air of the spring, as now, 

Sweet as a lover’s kisses on my brow. 


I thank thee, O, my God! for [ have known — 
Long weary d4y8 and nights of wakeful nain: 

How dull, how heavy slow the hours have flown, 
They only know, who languishing have lain 

On a sick bed, and learned how mournfully, 

In such a season, the dull hours go by. 


Yet not abandoned to the solitude 
Of my urquiet thought, the time has passed ; 
Friends—O, such faithful friends—around me stood, 
Like ministering angels, to the last, 
As made the hand of chastening seem divine, 
Such loving hearts were drawn so near to mine. 


And sweet and useful lessons hath it tanght, 
That solemn time of sadness and distress ; 

For on the unnumbered ills of life I thought, 
Until my petty sufferings seemed less: 

How will the little I have borne compare : 

With what uncounted hosts have borne, and bear! 


Down on the damp and desolate dungeon’s bed, 
Men, innocent men, have lain for hopeless years; 

Where the broad fields of cane and rice are spread, 
Grow harvests watered with the bitter tears 

Of the oppressed, whose wretchedness is known, 

All-pitying Father, unto thee lone! 


And thou hast tried the souls of faithful men 
In fearful ways that mine was never tried— 
What countless myriads have the ages seer, 
Martyrs that lived, and martyrs that have died, 
Unconquered at the trial and the stake, 
Suffering unmoved for faith and conscience’ sake. 


O! I can surely never be again 
Forgetful of thy mercies and thy love; 

But rather strive to free my heart from sin, 
And fix its treasuge with the things above; 
Whilethe sweet barden of my thought shall be, 

How good, my Father, thou hast been to me! 


ELECTION IN NEW YORK CITY. 


The election in the city of New York has re- 
sulted in the defeat of Mr. Van Schaick, the Free 
Democratic candidate. The vote this year, as 
compared with that of 1848, is as follows: 

Van SchaicY. Woodhull. Havemeyer. Brady. 
16,643 21,000 23,030 22,111 

The result is owing chiefly to the conduct of 
the Hunkers. They abandoned the idea of run- 
ning a candidate, and seemed disposed to concen- 
trate upon Mr. Van Schaick, so that the Union, of 
this place, began to prepare to claim his triumph 
as a victory of Hunkerism. But, on the eve of 
the election, the following handbill was industri- 
ously circulated by the leading Hunkers, posted 
up at the corners of the streets, and published in 
one or two newspapers: 


“ RepuDiate TREASON !—Myndert Van Schaick 
voted in November, 1848, for the traitorous nom- 
inations of the ingrate Van Buren and the Fed- 
eralist Adams, and has accepted the nomination for 
the mayoralty from the renegades who defeated 
the Democracy in the last two general elections. 
Will the true Democracy permit him to be forced 
upon them by their worst enemies, aided by money 
and ruffians? Let all who oppose traitors, hate 
ingratitude, and detest Abolitionism in its vilest 
form, refuse to vote for Myndert Van Schaick. 

“See the address published in the ‘ Herald’and 
‘Sun’ of this day, signed by Augustus Schell. 

“ Mike Walsh, R. J. Dillon, 

Thomas Gilmartin, James T. Brady, 

Alexander F. Vache, William H. Bolton, 

Corn’s S. Wallace, E. A. King, 

Edward Strahan, Thomas E. Fields, 

Augustus Schell, D. C. Broderick, 

Daniel E. Sickles, E. R. Carpenter, 

William E. Dennis, Thomas Murphy.” 

This throws sufficient light upon the subject. 
Mr. Van Schaick failed of his election because the 
Hunkers would not endure his Free-Soilism. 

We are glad to see the following explanation 
in the New York Evening Post. 1t would be a sad 
day for the cause of Freedom in New York, were 
the radical Democracy there to compromise one 
jot or tittle of their principles or policy for the 
sake of restoring the Democratic ascendency. 
They can afford to wait : 

“ A single word,” says the Post, “ to the friends 
of freedom abroad, who have not understood the 
hurried and complicated story of this election. It 
was reported and believed that our friends had 
yielded their principles for the sake of success, 
and had accepted a judicial ticket of Hunker 
nomination, for the sake of securing the support 
of that party to our candidate for Mayor. This 
report was industriously circulated by the Whig 
press; and the Journal of Commerce of this city, 
which frequently tells the truth when it is not de- 
fending the interests of the South, has stated, 
since the election, that such a bargain was made, 
and broken by the radical Democrats. 

“ To this we are prepared to give an unquali- 
fied denial. We now that no such arrangement 
was made or offered by the Convention of the 
Free Soil Democrats; and we know farther, that 
a proposition to open negotiations of that kind 
was voted down by an overwhelming majority. 
There was a sincere desire felt and expressed by 
that Convention that the other section of the De- 
mocracy would make some public expression of 
hostility to the farther extension of slavery, in 
which event, every disposition was manifested to 
accept any or all of their nominations not excep- 
tionable on other grounds. 

“Through the efforts, however, of the desperate 
fragment whose poisoned weapons have been suc- 
cessfully turned once more against the Democratic 
party, that expression of opinion was not made. 
The Free Soil Democrats accordingly made their 
nominations for judicial and other officers inde- 
pendently. And no name was presented by their 
Convention, the owner of which has not in some 
way signalized his devotion to their principles. 
We may add, that, in our judgment, the friends 
of freedom in this city were never less likely then 
at this moment to adopt a different course.” 


SLAVERY IN KENTUCKY. 


Cassius M. Clay, ina communication published 

in the Louisville Courier of the 5th instant, gently 
rebukes the Emancipationists in Kentucky, for 
tardiness and weakness in “pressing their own 
great principles,” and for being “so much in love 
with majorities” as to square their policy and 
principles, to some extent, with “what a given 
majority may chance to think.” He goes for the 
organization in Kentucky, forthwith, of “a party 
based upon expediency —upon right” 
- Mr. C. M. Clay may have learned to despise 
“majorities,” but other people see in them the 
only certain means, in our country, of carrying 
any great measure.— Baltimore Sun. 

Mr. Clay has the sense to see, that unless a mi- 
nority has wisdom and courage enough to square 
its policy by its own principles, and then pertina- 
ciously to adhere to it, it will never attain a ma- 
jority. 

In another part of his communication, Mr. Clay 
says: : 
“ With the slave party in ’76, the time had not 
come! In ’92, the time had not come! In ’98, 
the time had not come! And now, in ’49, the 
time has not come! é 

“To the weak and craven-hearted, the time for 
honorable achievement never comes! Men of 
spirit are the masters, not the slaves, of time! 

_ “Yes, Kentuckians, the time has come!” 

That is the true spirit. Would that every 
Emancipationist cherished it! The cause of Free- 
dom would then be invincible. If the friends 


fore they strike with the majority, they will for- 
bear forever. A thorough organization now, 
thongh it may accomplish no immediate result, 
will lay the foundation for suecess. There must 
be a beginning in all enterprises, with all parties. 
The Declaration of Iudependence in 1776 did not 





view of the position, circumstances, and true policy 


secure Freedom then, but it was the appropr’ iate 


of Liberty in Kentucky forbear to strike be. | 





ahd necessary beginning of a struggle which opm- 
pelled-itg reco seven years afterwards. 
The lesson should not be lost on Kentuckians, 
Whose patriotism always kindles at the thought 
of the deeds of the men of the Revolution. 


—~»—— 


STATE OF WISCONSIN VINDICATED. 


The State of Wisconsin has been vindicated by 
her Legislature. The following resolutions, in- 
structing Senator Walker to resign, have passed 
both branches : 

“ Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of the State 
of Wisconsin, That the course of Hon. I. P, Walk- 
er, one of the Senators of this State in the Con- 
gress of the United States, in presenting and vot- 
ing for an amendment to the General Appropria- 
tion bill, providing for a Government in Califor- 
nia and New Mexico west of the Rio Grande, 
which did not contain a provision forever prohib- 
iting the introduction of slavery or involuntary 
servitude in said Territories, has violated his oft- 
repeated as well as his solemn written pledges 
given before his election on that subject, and out- 
raged the feelings, and misrepresented those who 
elected him to that station, and has openly vio- 
lated the instruétions contained in the resolutions 

ed by this body on the subject of slavery, at 
its present session: therefore, 

“ Resolved, That Mr. Walker is hereby instruct- 
ed immediately to resign his seat in the United 
States Sénate. 

“ Resolved, That Hon. Henry Dodge, our other 
Senator, in voting against the proposition of Mr. 
Walker, as he did on the 20th of February last, 
has represented the views and wishes of his con- 
stituents on that subject, for which we express to 
him our most cordial approval of his course. 

“* Resolved, That the Governor is requested to 
forward a copy of the foregoing resolutions to the 
President of the Senate, and to each of our Sen- 
ators and Representatives.” 

The vote in the House stood as follows : 

“ Yeas—Messrs. Alden, Barber, Bird, Chase, 
Colley, Colwell, Clark, Crankall, Crawford, 
Dougherty, Hastings, Hazard, Juneau, Kerr, 
Kimball, King, Lown, Martin, Mead, Noble, 
Page, Parkinson, Phelps, Pike, Pope, Pratt, Rey- 
mert, Rockwell, Roys, Strong, Sugden, Thomas, 
Thorp, Townsend, Warner, Wason, Wells, 
White, Willard, Young, and Hobart—42. 

“Nays—Messrs. Bowron, Cross, Hill, W. H. 
Johnson, Kuehn, Nute, Pierce, and Turck—9.” 

In the Senate, his peculiar friends made an ef- 
fort to save him, and at last succeeded in return- 
ing the resolutions, with certain amendments, to 
the House, but that body was immovable, rejected 
the amendments, sent back the resolutions, and 
the Senate then receded, and passed the resolu- 
tions, by a vote of 10 to 6. 

Mr. Walker will hardly dare disobey in- 
structions. Wisconsin has shown the right mode 
of dealing with traitors to Freedom. 


—— 


ELECTION OF UNITED STATES SENATORS BY 
THE PEOPLE. 


Some months ago we had occasion to show the 
comparative irresponsibility of the United States 
Senate to the People, growing out of the election 
of its members by the Leyislatures of the several 
States, and their appointment for so long a term 
as six years; and we tried to show reasons why 
their election should be transferred to the People, 
and their terms reduced to at least four years. 
The Legislature of Wisconsin, we rejoice to learn, 
has taken ground in favor of at least one part of 
this proposed reform. The following joint reso- 
lution passed the Senate by a vote of 12 to 3: 

“ Joint Resolution Relative to a Proposed Amend- 


ment to the Constitution of the United Stutes, Con- 
cerning the Election of Senators in Congress. 


“Whereas it is more in accordance wit’. our re- 
publican institutions to give to the people the 
power of electing all officers of Government as 
far as practicable; therefore, 

“ Resolved, That our Senators in Congress be 
instructed, and our Representatives requested, to 
propose in Congress an amendment tothe Consti- 
tution of the United States, to the effect that the 
People, instead of the Legislatures of the several 
States, shall hereafter elect their Senators in Con- 
gress by gencral ticket.” 

We think it has also passed the House. 

The Charleston Evening News hopes that the 
movement will be regarded, generally, “ as a de- 
sire to innovate which must terminate, if success- 
ful, in the destruction of the most conservative 
element in our national system of Government. 
There is something so repugnant to the received 
notions of the American People in this Wiscon- 
sin resolution, that we regard it as a sign only of 
the restless spirit of change in one of the younger 
sisters of the Republic, destined to receive re- 
buke from those members of the Union which 
hold in some reverence the principles of the 
American Constitution.” 

We see nothing in it repugnant to the Princi- 
ples of the American Constitution, while it is cer- 
tainly sanctioned by the Principles of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. A State Legislature is 
the offspring of an election by the People of the 
State, and represents to a certain extent its sove- 
reignty. A Senator in Congress would just as 
well represent the individuality of the State, 
when chosen by the People, as when chosen by 
the Legislature. And we should like to know, if 
they are capable of electing those who elect him, 
why they are not just as capable of electing him 
directly? Several leading States are beginning 
to secure to the People the right to choose their 
Judges? “Direct and early responsibility to 
the People” is our maxim. Since we have pro- 
fessed to regard the People as the source of all 
power, under God, let us be honest and consistent, 
and not attempt to build up our institutions with 
contradictory elements. 

Weare glad to see several newspapers favoring 
the election of Senators by the People, among 
them, the New York Tribune. The Blue Hen’s 
Chickens, of Wilmington, Delaware, remarks— 
“ We observe that the opinion is gaining ground, 
that Senators of the United States ought to be 
elected, like Governors, by the People of each State. 
We know of no reason why the Legislature 
should elect them, any more than that they should 
elect Governors. This matter of electing public 
servants belongs rightfully to the People, and 
they ought to wse it. We further believeall Post- 
master’, Collectors, Marshals, &c., ought to be 
elected.” 


That’s the doctrine. 


ee 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE COLORED POPULATION. 


The ‘Ohio State Journal lately furnished a 
table of the colored population in every county of 
the State of Ohio, from which it appears that 


46,005 colored people reside in the southern part 
of the State; and only 2,311 in the northern, 


And yet in the southern division generally, the 
Black Laws (recently repealed) were more rigidly 
enforced, prejudice was more unrelenting, and 
the danger from kidnapping is more imminent, 
Why, then, this unequal distribution? One 
reason is, that the climate of Southern Ohio is 
milder: another, that it lies nearer the slave 
States, where so many of their friends and rela- 
tives reside: another, that colored people do not 
possess much of the spirit of emigration, so that 
when driven out of the slave States, they go no 
further, generally, than is necessary for subsis- 
tence or safety. ‘ 


ANOTHER TRIUMPH OF POPULAR RIGHTS. 


The Legislature of Pennsylvania, which ad- 
journed a few days ago, passed a resolution pro- 
viding for an amendment of the Constitution, so 
as to make the judges of the several courts of the 
State elective. If approved by the next Legis- 
lature, the amendment will be ingrafted upon the 
Constitution. 

The Philadelphia Daily News, edited by a gen- 
tleman who has himself adorned a judicial sta- 
tion, says— 

“Tt is a tribute to popular rights and universal 
liberty, and, wherever it has been tried, as it has 
been in several of the States, it has met the most 
decided approval.” 

sal cag 


“ PROGRESSIVE.” 


Some of our Whig friends were rather startled 
a few months ago by our extensive ideas of terri, 
torial expansion, by peaceful and honorable an- 
nexation ; but it seems that even they are not 
proof against the “Progressive Spirit.” The 
Philadelphia North American, the organ of the 





Admipistration, outside of Washington, has an 


editorial on Cuba, in which we find the following 
magnificent dreams of territorial extension : 

“ While we deride all these new-fangled notions 
of American destiny, which some persons would 
make the excuses for all kinds of national wrongs 
and follies, we are as much disposed asany to read 
the manifestations of popular feeling, and study 
the probabilities of fature events. Nobody doubts 
what the tendency of things is as regards the 
Spanish West Indies and the British Colonies in 
North America, and nobody can doubt the advan- 
tee which their possession would give to the Uni- 
ted States. Ultimately, without a blow struck or 
one drop of blood shed, by pacific and friendly ar- 
rangements between the several Governments 
this annexation will take place. The period may 
be near or remote, but that period even might be 
ciphered out by an expert political algebraist. 
The greatest, almost the sole difficulty, as at pres- 
ent existing, is the national pride, which is shock- 
ed at the thought of a retreat and diminution of 
empire and backward removal of the god Termi- 
nus. Nobody expects to escape such an impedi- 
ment by war—which would only enlarge it. 
Peace—common sense—friendly discussion and 
negotiation——the conviction and reconciliation of 
interests, are the true, the only, or, at. all events 
the most effectual, means by which the grand re- 
sult can be brought about, at the least cost and in 
the shortest time.” 


Suppose, as is not unlikely, Cuba one of these 
days should wake up and find herself a free black 
Republic, how would that affect the speculations 
of our cotemporary ? 


—_—_—_—-o— 


THE ROUTE BY PANAMA—ANOTHER VERSION. 

It is hard to know what to believe of the re- 
ports concerning the route to California by Pa- 
nama. An account on our fourth page, copied 
from the New York Tridune, is full of horrors. 
Below, we give an extract from another account 
in that paper, dated Panama, March 29, which 
presents a very different picture : 

“The Americans here are generally enjoying a 

remarkable degree of health, when we take into 
consideration the change of climateand diet which 
all are obliged necessarily to undergo. There 
has been but one death lately, that I can ascertain. 
This was a young man from Geneva, in our own 
State, about 21 years of age, named William De- 
zeng. His complaint was brain fever. Some of 
his companions informed me that he worried very 
much, previous to the attack which proved so fa- 
tal, because he had not money enough to carry 
him through to California. It was probably the 
inducing cause of his disease. 
__ A son of Senator Dickinson has also been very 
ill; his complaint has taken a more favorable 
change this morning, but his physician considers 
his case a very doubtful one still. 

The California, whose day for sailing was the 
15th inst., has not yet arrived. The agents here, 
Mr. Nelson and Capt. Stout, confidently expect 
her by to-morrow or next day. She will undoubt- 
edly bring much news of interest, which I shall 
hasten to transmit to you. 

To any of our friends who think of coming to 
California, you can say this is a very pleasant 
route during the dry season, from May to Novem- 
ber, but rather expensive if they bring much bag- 
gage—which I would recommend them not to do, 
unless it be some article of merchandise which 
will pay a corresponding profit. The transit of 
goods across the isthmus will cost $100 per 100 Ibs. 
They should provide themselves with tickets at 
New York, and a sufficient number of ten cent 
and five franc pieces to at least pay all expenses. 
The first pass regularly eight to the dollar, and 
the other at ten shillings each. 

Provisions of most kinds can be obtained here 
cheaper than.they can be brought from the United 
States across the isthmus. 

There have been but two light showers within 
the past eighteen days, and but one during the 
ten days previous to my arrival. So much for the 
statements of Mr. Stephen H. Branch, who made 
it rain “ten times a day during the dry season.” 
By the way, that same Mr. Branch made himself 
quite notorious hereabout, as the accredited cor- 
respondent of the Herald. It is really amusing to 
hear the statements of visits received from him in 
his official capacity. Suffice it to say, he was 
everywhere written down an ass, long before 
the fact became apparent through the columns of 
the Herald. 

The steamship Northener and the steamer Ala- 
bama, from New Orleans, brought Col. J. B. Wel- 
ler and suite. One of the party, a Capt. Tyler, 
when about eight miles from the city, met with a 
serious casualty, by the accidental discharge of a 
gun loaded with buckshot, several of which were 
lodged in his thigh. It is supposed not to be dan- 
gerous. Yours, Pp.” 

tiscali 
RATHER PUZZLING, 


The following resolution, introduced by Mr. 
Floyd in the Senate of New York, was referred 
to a select committee : 

“ Resolved, That, in béhalf of the people of the 
State of New York, we hereby ‘evince a deliber- 
ate purpose to prevent the formation of any civil 
government in California or New Mexico, which 
does not prohibit the introduction of slaves and 
the institution of slavery upon the free soil of 
those countries, and that this declaration is made, 
regardless of all the threats of ‘detection’ and of 
‘indignant frowns, from whatever quarter such 
threats may come.” 


———— 


CANADIAN TROUBLES. 


The difficulties in Canada resulting from the 
passage of the Rebellion Losses Bill is prevailing 
among all classes of the English population. 
The Kingston Chronicle says: 

“The British people of this colony are serious- 
ly ‘casting about in their mind’s eye for a new 
state of existence’ Some are led, partly by the 
recent changes in the commercial policy of the 
empire, and partly by the sense of an injudicious 
Franco-Canadian domination, to seek an alliance 
with the people of a kindred race who inhabit a 
neighboring country; others—and we believe 
these constitute the overwhelming majority of the 
loyalists of the country—look to a union of the 
British American province, with central and local 
Governments, as offering all the advantages which 
could be realized by a connection with the ad join- 
ing Republic, together with the maintenance of 
those monarchical institutions which they justly 
regard as affording at once liberty to the subject 
and stability to society.” 

Preliminary measures for a National Conven- 
tion have already been taken. A despatch, dated 
Montreal, April 10th, says: 
“The first step towards calling a National 
Convention was taken last night at a preliminary 
meeting held at Orr’s hotel, in this city. About 
thirty-five persons were present. Much discussion 
took place in relation to the name that should be 
given to the intended association. It was at length 
determined to call it the British League.” 
A despatch, dated the 11th, announces that the 
list of names to the “ League” is rapidly filling up. 
While a feeling adverse to colonial dependence 
is beginning to pervade the Canadian population, 
some of the ablest journals in Great Britain are 
caloulating the value of the relation, with com 
mendable coolness. The export of British »om~ 
favtvures tO the Colonies and to Foreign Countries 
is thus compared : 
To Foreign 
Countries. 
28,482,349 
36,381,260 


To Colonies. 

9,789,247 
10,991,010 
15,974,626 35,131,804 

1845 - - 16,263,897 43,847,185 

The entire value of British exports, then, in 
the last of these periods, was £60,11 1,08, of which 
£16,263,697 went to the colonies, and £43 847,1S° 
to other countries. 

So much for their value as markets. Then, “5 
regards their utility as outlets for emigration, the 
following table is furnished : 

“ From 1825 to 1847, there-emigrated to the— 

United States- - - - + $52,564 persons. 

North American Colonies- 736.308 person®. 

Australian and other Colonies 148,725 persons. 

The conclusion to which these journals are led 
in regard to the colonies is that— 

“The foundation of free and self-governing it- 
stitutions should be laid, which should ere long 
enable them, while they remain firmly attached 
by every natural tie to the parent State, to gover™ 
and protect themselves; and thus, while they pro 
mote their own prosperity, save the parent Stale 
a portion of that enormous cost they now entail 
on it.” 

The Montreal Witness remarks that “Canada 
seems pretty near this point, and the feeling het® 
seems to meet that of political economists at home. 

——_—>—— 

Six Joun Franxuin—The British Gover™ 
ment, with a view to stimulate navigators to make 
exertions for the discovery and rescue of Sir John 
Franklin, has offered the reward of twenty thor” 
sand pounds sterling, to be given to such private 
ship, or distributed among such private ships ° 
any country, as may, in the judgment pat 
Board of Admiralty, have rendered efficient er 
vice ‘to Sir John Franklia, his ships, or the 
crews, and may have contributed directly to ex ar 


1830 - ° 
1835 - ° 
1840 - - 





cate them from the ice in the Arctic regions. 
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TUREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The steamer Hermann has arrived the 
York, with news nearly ag days later 
; ntelligence brought by the iagara. 
i eswerann.—California gold begins to reach 
England. 

Sir Charles Napier le 


ult., for the East Indies. s 
The Navigation bill, it js said, will be lost, and 


there are rumors that there will then bea change 
of ministry. 
France is 


ft London on the 24th 


again agitated. The bill for sup- 
pressing the Clubs was producing great excite- 
ment among the Socialists; and the Democratic 
Association of the Friends of the Constitution 
F has entered its protest against it. Influential edi- 
; tors were also denouncing it. The Government 


was obliged to have all the soldiery under arms, 
to prevent an outbreak. Insurrection was con- 
stantly apprehended. 

Geruany.—The proposition to elect the King 
of Prussia German Emperor, has been defeated, 
and the German ministers have resigned. 


The German Emperor— Trouble and Confusion.— 

The debate in the Frankfort Assembly, to make 
tue King of Prussia Emperor of Germany, 1s 
finally terminated. The motion of the Commit- 
tee in favor of M. Welcker’s proposal, has been 
defeated by a majority of thirty. 

We learn from the German papers, that the 
excitement in the Parliamentary circles at Frank- 
fort is still increasing; that it is said Austria 
intended the ruin of Germany, and that the 
Prussian and Saxish members have declared that 
they will not henceforward sit with the Austrians 
in one and the same Parliament, or stoop to obey 
laws which these Austrians participate in making, 
while their own country defies the authority and 
the laws of the Frankfort Parliament. 

We learn from the Frankfort papers, that im- 


Tue Steamer Acapia, one of the finest vessels 
in the British line of steamers between Boston 


voyage from Liverpool to Bremen. She had been 
bought by the German Government, with the pur- 
pose of converting her into a war steamer. She 
struck on a dangerous shoal on the coast of Hol- 
land. No lives lost. 





Mississirrt anp On1o Rawroap.—The people 
of St. Louis have authorized the City Council, 
by a large majority, to subscribe half a million of 
dollars tothe stock of the Ohio and Mississippi 
Railroad. Cincinnati has subscribed a million. 
Large sums have been subscrib.d in Indiana, and 
the construction of the road is secured. 





New Orcrans.—The result of the municipal 
election in New Orleans on the 2d instant, was 
favorable to the Whigs ; 7 Whigs and 5 Demo- 
crats were elected to the General Council; 30 
Whigs and 12 Democrats, Aldermen. 





Tur Cuorrra, it seems, has broken out in 
Paris, and also in Bergen, Norway. 


ITEMS. 


We have never seen this joke of ex-Mayor 
Quincy’s (of Boston) in print. Mr. Evans, who 
has a contract with the city for filling up the flats 
on the neck, invited the late City Government to 
examine his road and his famous digging machine. 
After satisfying their curiosity, an admiring the 
wonderful machine, their attention was called to 
a splendid collation prepared by Mr. Evans for 
their entertainment, near the scene of his digging 
operations. Mr. Quincy took the head of the ta- 
ble, and very gravely observed to his colleagues 
as follows: “Gentlemen, your attention is re- 
quested to this nem machine which Mr. Evans has 
invented for filling the fats of the city!” The 








mediately after the vote of the Parliament against 
M. Welcker’s motion, the Ministers of the Em- 
pire sent in their resignations to the Regent. 


Irary.—Movements of the Belligerents——The la- 
test accounts from Turin state that an Austrian 
corps crossed the Ticino at Vigevano on the 21st, 
where it experienced some resistance; but having 
reinforcements, the Austrian General moved for- 
ward to Mortara. It was supposed that Charles 
Albert would, in consequence, recross the Ticino, 
and that a battle would be fought in the plains of 
Vercelli. . 

The Genoa Gazette of the 19th of March states 
that the Austrians have evacuated the Valle @’In- 
telvi. It is said that Tuscan troops are marching 
toward Paullo on the Modenese territory. The 
Modenese troops have abandoned Castel Nuovo. 
General Haynau has burned the small town of 
Loreo, at the mouth of the Adige, containing 
about 35,000 inhabitants, on pretence of their 
having aided deserters to reach Venice in their 
boats. 

The Piedmontese Gazette quotes a letter from 
Como of the 16th, stating that the Austrians 
have evacuated that place, and carried off the 
boilers of the steamers, to make them useless to 
the insurgents. By a proclamation of the muni- 
cipality of Milan, a voluntary gratuitous munici- 
pal guard is instituted, to provide for internal 
tranquillity in concert with the military. 

Preparations for War —The Alba of Florence of 
the 17th states that a courier has left Genoa with 
a despatch to the Tuscan Ministry from the Pied- 
montese Government, demanding a contingent of 
20,000 men and 1,000,000 serdi, for the Italian 
army. The same courier is afterward to proceed 
to Rome, and demand of the Roman Republic a 
contingent of double the above one. 


Austria.—Sclavonic Discontent—The tone of 
the Sclavonic papers of the South shows an in- 
creasing exasperation against Austria. The par- 
agraphs of the Austrian Constitution which per- 
vert the old plan of the military frontier, seem to 
have alienated from the Emperor the affections 
of his Sclavonic subjects. 

The Agramer Zeitung complains that the mili- 
tary frontier shall in future serve exclusively for 
the military purposes of the State, while the Scla- 
vonic provinces are to pay their share toward the 
expenses of any war which the Austrian monarch 
may think proper to make. “In all parts of our 
country,” says the Agramer Zeitung, “and espe- 
cially on the military frontier and in the Servian 
principality, has the Constitution caused a feel- 
ing of pain and even of remorse, for it does not 
in any respect answer to our just hopes and ex- 
pectations. This issthe time in which we have 
sacrificed ourselves for the good of the Emperor’s 
family, and it is hard that at that very time the 
Emperor should treat us no better than the rebels 
of Hungary and Italy.” The Sclavonians have 
called on Jellachich to leave the army in Hun- 
gary, and to return to Wagram, where the open- 
ing of the Diet will place him in a still more dis- 
tinguished position than the one he now holds on 
the battle-field, and where he will be called upon 
to discharge duties of greater moment and of a 
more sacred nature. 

According to private letters from Pesth and 
Cracow, the Russian army on the frontiers, which 
is every day receiving reinforcements, will cross 
the frontiers to form the garrisons of all the 
towns, not only of Hungary, but of the whole 
monarchy, including Vienna, by which the whole 
Austrian troops will be free to act in Hungary 
and Italy. 

A commission has been appointed to examine 
the entire Austrian tariff. 

Fortifications are being erected on the Prater. 





Movements in Huncary—Some Austrian im- 
perialist, writing to the Times, says: A letter re- 
ceived this morning, informs me that the Palati- 
nal redoubt at Comorn has been taken in the 
presence of Prince Windischgratz. It adds, that 
the loss on our side was very severe. 

The 29th bulletin of the operations of the im- 
perial armies in Hungary and Transylvania, has 
just been published. We learn that, at Medias, 
General Bém had sixteen pieces of artillery, 
though the numerical strength of his forces is not 
quoted. His loss at Medias, if the bulletin can 
be trusted, amounted to 100 killed, and 360 
wounded, and 100 prisoners, which were made by 
the Imperialists, who had 27 killed, and 207 
wounded. 





Impromptu.—The newspapers are copying from 
the “ National Era” an “ Impromptu on receiving 
an Eagle’s quill from Lake Superior,” by Whit- 
tier, a Poet, whose genius and true poetic sensi- 
bilities subtract much of the stiffness from his 
Quakerism, the fanaticism from his Abolitionism, 
and the cant from his New Englandism. On read- 
ing this “ Impromptu,” we find it to consist of 
twenty carefully finished verses, marked by much 
beauty of expression, and a thoughtful, serious 
grace, which reminds us, without losing any of 
its charm by the association, of the spirit and 
style of Bryant in some of his happiest offorts. 

Literary World. 

Have the editors of the Literary World discov- 
ered any “stiffness,” “fanaticism,” or “cant,” in 
the writings of Whittier? They will hardly risk 
their reputation as critics, by an affirmative an- 
swer. But Whittier is a Quaker, and therefore 
stiff; an Abolitionist, and therefore fanatical ; a 
New Englander, and therefore addicted to cant! 
: Critics, fond of epigrammatic sayings, are apt 

to sacrifice truth to point. Had the editors of 
the Literary World been acquainted personally 
with Mr. Whittier, they would have learned 
that there is no “stiffness” about him, but that 
of rectitude of purpose and firmness of will ; that 
his “fanaticism” consists in making Genius the 
handmaid of Duty; and that his only “ cant” is, 
| common sense. 

_ talk about the “fanaticism of Abolition- 
ism should be left to stale politicians, who, for 
lack of brains, are in the habit of dealing in musty 

c phrases and catchwords, entirely unconscious 

, that they are as devoid of meaning as they them- 
selves are of principle. 

Ps. Tuck.—Wetook the liberty to correct 

q © statement of several papers, that this gentle- 

man was 4 Whig. The Independent Democrat and 


Freeman, of Concord, New Hampshire, says; 
q “Mr. Tuck is not and never W: 
4 — a = any party bat the Shien 
: . Tndepee ty, ~ he joined, or, rather, led, the 


John P. Hale ee movement in favor of 

years ", Since that hour, more than four 

e Free Detacere*® been heart and soul with the 

i ally supportea He was with them and cordi- 

dential election, “yg jo ewe? in the last Presi- 

wee with themin u —_ ewes now. hea he 

3 party sense whatever come. In no 

4 name of Whig. Nor, intees® any claim to the 

j per in New Hampshiteso els phon? Whig Par 
We never thought otherwise. 


Tur N W: 
4TIONAL WHIG, says, in relation 
removals of Postmasters, &e.: : mie 


* We are authorized to say that not a sj 


lling process immediately commenced. 
serene South Boston Gazette. 


Boston, Arrit 13.—Horrid weve a Mother 
and her Two Twin Daughters—The Husband Ar- 
vested on Suspicion—The town of Wilmington 
(Mass.) has been thrown into the greatest state of 
excitement, in consequence of a most horrid mur- 
der which has been perpetrated on Mrs. M. B. 
Preston and her two twin daughters only four 
years of age, who were found dead in their bed 
on Wednesday morning last, with their throats 
cut in a most awful manner. The husband hav- 
ing escaped, suspicion was at once fastened upon 
him, and search immediately made, which proved 
successful yesterday morning, he being found in 
the woods, with the blood of his victims upon him. 
He was at once arrested to await the charge. 


Cautrornta Emigrants.—A letter from St. Jo- 
seph, Missouri, states that there are about three 
thousand persons in that town and neighborhood, 
intending to start for California this spring. 

Between five and six hundred persons, from va- 
rions parts of Ohio and Pennsylvania, left Louis- 
ville for California on Friday of last week. 


Wessrer’s Quarto DicTionaRY FOR THE 
Scuoot. Room.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Public Instruction of St. Louis, March 13, 1849— 

“ Resolved, That a copy of Webster's Una- 
bridged Quarto Dictionary be placed upon the 
desk of each teacher in the Grammar department 
of the St. Louis Public Schools, as a book of ref- 
erence for teachers and pupils.” 

“ Ag an American, I am proud of the work. It 
is gratifying to see that it gives universal satis- 
faction. I shall recommend it as the standard in 
the public schools of this State. 

“Tuomas H. Benton, Jun 5 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in Iowa.” 

The town of North Brookfield, noted for thrift 
and public spirit, have voted to place a copy in the 
school-house of each of their nine districts. 

Springfield Republican. 


Snake Brres anv Topine.—Dr. Whitmire (in 
the Northwest Medical and Surgical Journal for 
January) recommends the tincture of iodine as a 
cure for the bites of venemous reptiles in man 
and beast, which he says he has used with success 
in the bites of rattlesnakes, copper-heads, &c. It 
puts an end to the swelling and pain in from 
twelve to sixteen hours. He paints the bitten 
part over the whole swelling with three or four 
coats of the tincture twice a day, renewing the 
application when the swelling extends, which it 
often does at the first application, if made while 
the wound is fresh. 


Connecticut.—We now have the vote for Gov- 
ernor from all the towns in the State, which gives 
the following result : 

For Joseph Trumbull - - - 27,498 
For Thomas H.Seymour - - 25,180 
For John M. Niles’ - - - 8,274 

In some dozen towns the Abolition vote is not 
given, so that the official returns will probably in- 
crease the vote of Mr. Niles to 3,500. 


Arxansas.—In twenty-two counties in Arkan- 
sas, from which official returns have been receiv- 
ed, Wilson, the Whig candidate for Governor, 
has a majority of 245 over Roane, his Democratic 
competitor. This small Whig majority can easily 
be overcome by the remaining counties, if they 
have voted as they usually do; but the Demo- 
orats of Arkansas appear to be mortified that they 
have been pressed so closely. 


Massacnvusetts.—The Governor of Massa- 
chusetts has appointed the 30th of May next, for 
the fourth trial for the election of a Representa- 
tive in Congress from the fourth district of that 
State. 2 


Sr. Louis Evection.—&St. Louis, April 3—The 
city election here has resulted in the election of 
the entire Democratic ticket, with the exception 
of City Marshal. The Democratic majority was 
150. 


Tue Fire at Toronto, Canapa—Authentic 
accounts from Toronto siate the amount of loss 
by the late fire at that place much less than the 
telegraph report of it. Instead of two millions 
of dollars, it is variously estimated at from half 
a million up to double this sum. 





New Yorx Canats—The appropriation made 
by the recent Legislature, for the maintenance, 
extension, and improvement of the New York 
State canals, amounts to over $2,000,000. 


Fatuer Matuew is expected to arrive in New 
York on the steamer Europa about the 2ist in- 
stant, and preparations are making for his re- 
ception. 

Mr. Brrnarp Barton, the Quaker Poet, died 


very suddenly on the 20th ultimo, at Woodbridge, 
of an affection of the heart. 





From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier. 


EMANCIPATION AND THE LAW OF °33, 


The virtual repeal of the law of 33, by the last 
Legislature, is a subject of regret to all sensible 
men, of all parties. 

Its moral influence was good; for deference to 
virtue is itself a virtue, and it becomes a nation 
to affect’ at least some shame in carrying on the 
slave trade! It was good, because, so far as slave 
breeding was profitable, it gave slaveholders a 
partial monopoly of the system; and if an evil 
system is to be kept up, it may be'a salvo to our 
moral sensibilities to fill our pockets with gold. 
It had the effect of preventing to some extent the 
increase of a most degraded class of slayes; for 
whilst under the = of 733 the pecag Myer bed 
“penal colony,” under the new system, Kentucky 
is to be the Botany Bay of all the South with 
which we trade. A pressure jn the money mar- 
ket will ensue when criminal slayes are returned 
instead of the metals. Already, the rate of usury 


hope, slavery is to be made perpetual amang us, 
only a very little common sense is needed to in- 
duce us to keep the white race as much as possi- 
ble in the ascendant. The repeal of this law 
then, is not only parricidal, but displays a love o 
evil for its own sake, which was not necessary to 
make sla¥ery infamous. 

That Raaneetpetieniste, however, should fall 
back upon the law of ’33 as a battle ground, in- 
stead of ing their own great principles, seems 
equal weakness and folly. Nor can I join with 
those who have such affinities for vanjovitieo I 
am not so much in loye with majorities as to 
square my policy, far less my princi ples, by what 
a given pyr may chance to think! 

pon a tariff, or any mere foancial measu 
we find no such timid suggestjons; but and 
again een to renewed effort in many 
lost field. Why, then, only in this contest are 
we asked to take counsel one fears ?— and, 
cause we may su that a majority may 
<a us, to lay down our arms without striking 
a blow 





moval has beep made in the Post Offi Wee: ne 
ment by the present Administration, except for 


from office a 






one in every cage,” 












cause ; and were it > f Bre 
rio ofthe dato of tht pata ta | Sl manne, and 
1p she country, it would be promptly and fearless 





and Liverpool, was wrecked, March 10th, on her 


has advanced! And above all, if, as these men- 


With the slave party in 76, the time had not 
come! In 92, the timo had not come! In’98, 
the time had not come! And now, in~49, the time 
had not come! 

To the weak and craven hearted, the time for 
honorable achievement never comes! Men of 
spirit are the not the slaves, of time! 
pn ogee 9 rae has come! If beat- 

now, we and renew the 
battle, till victory perches upon our standard ; for, 
to allow that slavery is to be perpetual, is to re- 
verse the moral law—the experience of all time— 
and set up the rule of action, honesty is nor the 
best policy! Which conviction is to be dreaded, 
not as leading to crime and misery, but as itself 
the greatest of evils ?. C. M. Cray. 





SLAVE TRADE AND SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


SPEECH OF MR. HORACE MANN, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
February 23, 1849, 
On Slavery and the Slave Trade in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. Mann said : 

Mr. Chairman : There is a bill upon the Speak- 
er’s table which provides for abolishing the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia. For three suc- 
cessive days we have tried in vain to reach it, in 
the order of business. Its opponents have baffled 
our efforts. Our difficulty is not in carrying the 
bill, but in reaching it. I am not without appre- 
hension that the last sands of this Congress will 
run out, without any action upon the subject. 
Even should the bill be taken up, it is probable 
that all debate upon it will be suppressed by that 
sovereign silencer—the previous question. Hence 
I avail myself of the present opportunity, as it is 
probably the only one I shall have during the 
present session, to submit my views upon it. 

I frankly avow, in the outset, that the bill pro- 
vides for one part only of ‘an evil, whose remedy, 
as it seems to me, is not only the object of a rea- 
sonable desire, but of a rightful and legal demand. 
The bill proposes the abolition, not of slavery, but 
only of the slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
My argument will go to show that, within the 
limits of this District, slavery ought not to exist 
in fact, and does not exist in law. 

Sir, in the first place, let us inquire what is the 
state of things in this District on this subject. 
The gentleman from Indiana, [Mr.R. W. Thomp- 
son,] who addressed us a few days since, used the 
following language : 

** What is the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia? I have heard a great deal said about 
‘slave pens,’ about slaves sold at auction, and 
about stripping the mother from the child, and the 
husband from the wife. These things may exist 
here, but I do not kn@W of them. Since I have 
been in the habit of visiting the District—which 
is from my boyhood—I have never seen a negro 
sold here—I have never seen a band of n 
taken off by the slave trader. I do not remember 
that I have ever seen the slave trader himself. I 
know nothing of the ‘slave pen’ that is so much 
talked about. It may be here, however, and these 
things may happen every day before the eyes of 
gentlemen who choose to hunt them up; but for 
myself, I have no taste fot such things.” 

Now, sir, if the gentleman means to say that he 
has no personal knowledge of “ slave pens ” and of 
the slave traffic in this District, that is one thing; 
but if he means to deny or call in question the ex- 
istence of the traffic itself, or of the dens where 
its concentrated iniquities make up the daily em- 
ployment of men, that is quite another thing. 
Sir, from the western front of this Capitol, from 
the piazza that opens out from your Congressional 
Library, as you cast your eye along the horizon 
and over the conspicuous objects of the landscape— 
the President’s Mansion, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, and the site of the Washington Monu- 
ment—you cannot fail to see the horrid and black 
receptacles where human beings are penned like 
cattle, and kept like cattle, that they may be sold 
like cattle—as strictly and literally so as oxen and 
swine are kept and sold at the Smithfield sham- 
bles in London, or at the cattle fair in Brighton. 
In a communication made during the last session, 
by the Mayor of this city, to an honorable mem- 
ber of this House, he acknowledges the existence 
of slave pens here. Up and down the beautifal 
river that sweeps along the western margin of the 
District, slavers comeand go, bearing their freight 
of human souls to be vended in this market-place ; 
and after they have changed hands, according to 
the forms of commerce, they are re-transported— 
the father of a family to go, perhaps, to the rice 
fields of South Carolina, the mother to the cotton 
fields of Alabama, and the children to be scat- 
tered over the sugar plantations of Louisiana or 
Texas. 

Sir, it is notorious that the slave traders of this 
District advertise for slaves in the newspapers of 
the neighboring counties of Maryland, to be de- 
livered in any numbers at their slave pens in this 
city ; and that they have agents, in the city and 
out of it, who are engaged in supplying victims 
for their shambles. Since the gentleman from In- 
diana was elected to this Congress, and, I believe, 
since he took his seat in this Congress, one coffle 
of about sixty slaves came chained and driven into 
this city; and at about the same time another 
coffie of a hundred. Here they were lodged for 
a short period, were then sold, and went on their 
returnless way to the engulphing South. 

Sir, all this is done here under our own eyes, 
and within hearing of our own ears. All this is 
done now, and it has been done for fifty years— 
ever since the seat of the National Government 
was established in this place, and ever since Con- 
gress, in accordance with the Constitution, has 
exercised “ exclusive legislation” over it. But the 
gentleman from Indiana, though accustomed to 
visit this District from his boyhood, has “never 
seen a negro sold here ;” he has “never seen a 
band of ne taken off by the slave trader ;” 
he does “not remember to have seen the slave 
trader himself ;” he knows “nothing of the slave 
pen that is so much talked about.” Sir, the eye 
sees, not less from the inner than from the outer 
light. The eye sees what the mind is disposed to 
recognise. The image upon the retina is nothing, 
if there be not an inward sense to discern it. The 
artist sees beauty ; the philosopher sees relations 
of cause and effect; the benevolent man catches 
the slightest tone of sorrow; but the insensate 
heart can wade through tears and see no weeping 
and can live amidst groans of anguish, and the air 
Will be a non-conductor of the sound. I know a 
true anecdote of an American gentleman who 
walked through the streets of London with a 
British nobleman ; and being beset at every step 
of the way by squalid mendicants, the American, 
at the end of the excursion, adverted to their 
having run a gauntlet between beggars. “What 

? said his lordship; “ I have seen none.” 

But the gentleman from Indiana says, ‘ but, for 
myself, I have no taste for such things” His 
taste explains his vision. Suppose Wilberforce 
and Clarkson had had no “taste” for quelling 
the horrors of the African slave trade. Suppose 
Howard and Mrs. Fry to have had no “taste” for 
laying open the abominations of the prison-house, 
and for giving relief to the prisoner. Suppose 
Miss Dix to have had no “taste” for carrying 
solace and comfort and restoration to the insane. 
Sup Abbe L’Epee to have had no “ taste” for 
teaching deaf mutes; or the Abbe Hauv for edu- 
cating the blind; or M. Seguin and others for 
training idiots, and for educing docility and de- 
cency and a love of order from those almost im- 
— germs of reason and sense, that harely 

istinguish them from the brutes! Suppose these 
things, and in what a different condition would 
the charities and the sufferings of the world have 
been! Herod had no“ taste” for sparing the lives 
of thechildren of Bethlehem, and of “all the coasts 
thereof;” and doubtless he could have said, with 
entire truth, that he never heard the voice, in 
Rama, of lamentation and weeping and great 
mourning; nor saw, among ali the mothera of 
Syria, any Rachel weeping for her children, and 
refusing to be comforted, use they were not. 

But, sir, just in proportion as the light of civili- 
zation and Christianity dawns upon the world, 
will men be found who have a “ taste” forsuccor- 
ing the afflicted, and for righting the wronged. 
It was the clearest proof of the Great Teacher’s 
mission, that he had “a taste” for “going about, 


doing good 

During the last fifty years, and especially dur- 
ing the half of these fifty years, the world 
has made great advances in the principles of lib- 
erty. Human rights have been recognised, and 
their practical enjoyment, to some extent, secured. 
There is not a Government in Europe, even the 
most iron and despotical of them all, that has not 
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worst of men is the seller of men.” Not only all 
civilized nations, but the half-civilized, the semi- 
barbarous, are acting under the ance of the 
clearer light and the higher motives of our day. 
But there is one icuous exception ; there is 
one Government which closes its eyes to this in- 
creasing light; which resists the persuasion of 
these ennobling motives ; on the grand subject of 
human liberty and human rights, is stationary 
and even retrogrades, while the whole world 
around is advancing; sleeps while all others are 
awaking ; loves its darkness while all others are 
aspiring and ascending to a purer air and a brigher 
sky. This Government, too, is the one which is 
most boastful and vainglorious of its freedom; 
and, if the humiliating truth must be spoken, 
-this Government is our own. In regard to sia- 
very and the slave trade in this District, where 
we possess the power of exclusive legislation, we 
stand where we stood fifty years ago. Not a sin- 
gle ameliorating law. has beem passed. In prac- 
tice, we are where we were then ; in spirit, there 
are proofs that we have gone backward. 

There are now on the surface of the globe two 
conspicuous places—places which are attracting 
the gaze of the whole civilized world—whither 
men and women are brought from great distances 
to be sold, and whence they are carried to great 
distances to suffer the heaviest wrongs that hu- 
man nature can bear. One of these places is the 
coast of Africa, which is among the most pagan 
and benighted regions of the earth ; the other is 
the District of Columbia, the capital and seat of 
Government of the United States. 

As far back as 1808, Congress did what it could 
to abolish the slave trade on the coast of Africa. 
In 1820, it declared the foreign slave trade to be 
piracy; but on the 3ist of January, 1849, a bill 
was introduced into this House to abolish the 
domestic slave trade in this District—here, in the 
centre and heart of the nation—and seventy-two 
Representatives voted against it—voted to lay it 
on the table, where, as we all know, it would 
sleep a dreamless sleep. This was in the House 
of Representatives. It is well known that the Sen- 
ate is still more resistant of progress than the 
House ; and it is the opinion of many, that even 
if a bill should pass both House and Senate, it 
would receive the Executive veto. By authority 
of Congress, the city of Washington is the Congo 
of America. : ; 

But, still more degrading than this, there is 
another contrast which we present to the whole 
civilized world. The very slaves upon whom we 
have trodden have risen above us, and their 
moral superiority makes our conduct ignominious. 
Not Europeans only, not only Arabians and 
Turks, are emerging from the inhumanity and 
the enormities of the slave traffic; but even our 
own slaves, transplanted to the land of their fa- 
thers, are raising barriers against thespread of this 
execrable commerce. On the shores of Africa, a 
republic is springing up, whose inhabitants were 
transplanted from this Egypt of bondage. And 
now, look at the government which these slaves, 
and descendants of slaves, have established, and 
contrast it with our own. They discard the in- 
stitution of slavery, while we cherish it. A far 
greater proportion of their children than of the 
white children of the slave States of this Union 
are at school. In the metropolis of their nation, 
their flag does not protect the slave traffic, nor 
wave overthe slave mart. Would to God that the 
very opposite of this were not true of our own. 
Their laws punish the merchandise of human be- 
ings; our laws sanction and encourage it. They 
have erected, and are erecting, fortifications and 
military posts along the shores of the Atlantic, 
for seven hundred miles, to prevent pirates from 
invading the domain of their neighbors, and kid- 
napping people who, to them, are foreign nations. 
We open market-places here, at the centre of the 
nation, where, from seven hundred miles of coast, 
the sellers may come to sell, and where buyers 
may come to buy, and where slayes are carried 
almost as far from their birthplace as Africa is 
from America. The Governor of Liberia has 
lately made a voyage to England and France, and 
entered into treaties of amity and commerce with 
them ; and he has obtained naval forces from them, 
to abolish this traffic in human beings. At the 
same time, we are affording guaranties to the 
same traffic. Virginia and Maryland are to the 
slave trade what the interior of Africa once was. 
The Potomac and the Chesapeake are the Ameri- 
can Niger and the Bight of Benin; while this 
District is the great Government barracoon, 
whence coffies are driven across the country to 
Alabama or Texas, as slave ships once bore their 
dreadful cargoes of agony and woe across the At- 
lantic. ‘The very race, then, which was first sto- 
len, brought to this country, despoiled of all the 
rights which God had given them, kept in bond- 
age for generations, but at last, after redeeming 
themselves, or being restored to their natural lib- 
erty in some other way, have crossed the ocean, 
established a government for themselves, and are 
now setting us an example which should cause 
our cheeks to blister with shame. 

Sir, there is an idea often introduced here and 
elsewhere, and made to bear against any restric- 
tion of slavery, or any amelioration of the condi- 

tion of the slave, which I wish to consider. It was 
brought odiously and prominently forward the 
other day, by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
[Mr. Charles Brown] The idea is, that the 
slaves are in a better condition in this country 
than they would have been at home. It is affirm- 
ed that they are brought under some degree of 
civilizing and humanizing influences amongst us, 
which they would not have felt in the land of 
their fathers. . 

Let us look, first, at the philosophy of this no- 
tion, and then at its morality. All those who use 
this argument as a defence ora mitigation of the 
evils of slavery, or as a fnal cause for its exist- 
ence, assume that if the present three million slaves 
who now darken our Southern horizon, and fill 
the air with their groans, had not been here in 
their present state of bondage, they would have 
been in Africa-in a state of paganism. Now, the 
slightest reflection shows that this assumption has 
no basis of truth Not one of them all would now 
have been in existence, if their ancestors had not 
been brought to this country. And, according to 
the laws of population operative among barbarous 
nations, there are now just as many inhabitants— 
pagans, cannibals, or what you please—in Africa, 
as there would have been if the spoiler had never 
entered their home, and ravished and borne them 
into bondage. Among savage nations or nomadic 
tribes, the population equalsthe means of subsist- 
ence. Take away two, three, or four per cent. of 
the consumers, and the vacuum is immediately 
supplied. The population keeps up ta the level 
of the production. - Among such people, there is 
always a tendency to increase faster than the 
means of living increase. Take away a part of 
them, and this tendency to increase takes effect 
by its own vigor—it executes itself. It is like a 
bow that unbends, or a spring that uncoils, as 
soon as an external pressure is removed. Dam up 
a fountain, and the weight of the accumulating 
strata will eventually cheek the outflow from the 
spring. So it is of a savagepopulatian. Of them 
the Malthusian theory is true. 

And how infinitely absurd and ridiculous is the 
plea that the slaves are better off here than THEY 
would have been in Africa! Go out into the streets 
of this city, and take the first one you meet—per- 
haps he is a mulatto. But for being here, he would 
have been amulattoin the middle of Africa, would 
he? Take them all—mulatto, mestizo, zambo, 
and all “the vast variety of man,” so far as color 
is concerned—and if they had not their existence 
here, they would have had it in Africa} This is 
the doctrine, Would they have had the same 
American names, also? Would they have spoken 
the same language, and worn cotton grown on the 
same fields? The last is we as certain as the frst. 
It is all more silly than tha repinings of the silly 
girls who grieyed because their mother had not 
married a certain rich suitor, whose addresses in 
early life she had rejected; for then, said they, 
how rich we should have been! No, not one of 
these three millions of men, women, and children, 
would have been in existence in Africa. All the 
crime of their kidnapping—all the horrors of the 
middle passage—all their sufferings for two cen- 
turies, or six generations—and all the calamities 
that are yet to grow out of their condition—all 
these crimes * agonies are gratuitous crimes 
and agenies. eréis no recompense or pallia- 
tion for them. They have been added unneces- 
sarily and remorselessly to the amount of hyman 
guilt and suffering for which the white race must 
answer in the day of account. ‘The idea, then, of 
sending the slayes back to their country is an egre- 
gious fallacy. If they were to be sent back whence 
mar came, it would not be to Africa, but to, non- 
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slayes had never been brought here—if thee de- 
scendants had never been propagated here, for the 
supposed value of their services, their places 
would have been supplied by white laborers—by 
men of the Caucasian race—by freemen. Insteau 
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and admit, further, that their present condition is 
better than the alternative condition alleged—and 
what then? Is. your duty done? Is it enough if 
you have made the condition of a man or of a race 
a little better, or any better, if you haye not made 
it as much better as youcan? What standard of 
morals do gentlemen propose to themselves?. Ifa 
fellow-beingissuffering under an hundred di 

and we can relieve him from them all, what kin 
of benevolence is that which boasts of relieving 
him from one, and permits him to suffer under the 
other ninety-and-nine? By the law of nature and 
of God, the slave, like every other man, is entitled 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness ; he is 
entitled to his earnin to the enjoyment of his 
social affections—to the development of his intel- 
lectual and moral faculties—to that cultivation of 
his religious nature which shall fit him, not merely 
to feel, but reason of righteousness, temperance, 
and a judgment to come; he is entitled to all these 
rights, of. which he has been cruelly despoiled; 
and when he catches some feeble glimmering of 
some of them, we withhold the rest, and defend 
ourselves and pride ourselves that he is better off 
than he would have been in some other country 
or some other condition. Suppose the Samaritan 
had bound up a single wound, or relieved a single 
pang of the bleeding wayfarer who had fallen 
among thieves, and then had gone to the next inn 
and boasted of his benevolence. He would only 
have shown thedifference between a “good Samar- 
itan” and a “bigot Samaritan.” The thieves 
themselves might have doneas much. 

But there is another inquiry which the cham- 
pions of slavery have got to answer before the 
world and before heaven. If American slaves are 
better off than native Africans, who is to be thank- 
ed for it? Has their improved condition resulted 
from any purposed plan, any well-digested, syste- 
matized measure, carefully thought out, and rea- 
soned out, and intended for their benefit? Not 
at all. In all the Southern ‘statute books, and 
legislative records, there is no trace of any such 
scheme. Laws, judicial decisions, the writings of 
political economists—all treat the slave as a thing 
to make money with. Agricultural societies give 
rewards for the best crops. Horse-jockey societies 
improve the fleetness of the breed for the sports 
of the turf. Even the dogs have professional train- 
ers. But not one thing is done to bring out the 
qualities of manhood that lie buried in a slave. 
Look through the Southern statute books and see 
what Draconian penalties are inflicted for teaching 
a slave to read—see how he is lashed for attending 
a meeting to hear the word of God. On every 
highroad patrols lie in wait to scourge him back, 
if he attempts to visit father, mother, wife, child, 
or friend, on a neighboring plantation. By day and 
by night, at all times and everywhere, he is the 
victim of an energetic and comprehensive system 
of measures, which blot out his senses, paralyze 
his mind, degrade and brutify his nature, and 
suppress the instinctive workings of truth, gene- 
rosity, and manhood, in his breast. All the good 
that reaches him, reaches him in defiance of these 
privations and disabilities. If any light penetrates 
to his soul, it is because human art cannot weave 
a cloud dense and dark enough to be wholly im- 
pervious to it. There are some blessings which 
the goodness of God will bestow in spite of human 
efforts to intercept them. It is these only which 
reach the slave. And after having built up all 
barriers to forbid the access of improvement ; af- 
ter having sealed his senses by ignorance, and 
more than half obliterated his faculties by neglect 
and perversion, the oppressor turns round, and 
because there are some scanty, incidental benefits 
growing out of the very deplorableness of his con- 
dition, he justifies himself before the world, and 
claims the — of heaven, because the slave 
is better off here than he would be in Africa. Sir, 
such an argument as this is an offence to heaven. 
I consider it to be as much worse than atheism, as 
Christianity is better. And when such an argu- 
ment comes from a gentleman belonging to a free 
State; when it comes from the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, [Mr. Brown] from a representative 
of the city of William Penn; when he, without 
motive, without inducement, offers such a gratuity 
to the devil, I cannot account for it only on the 
principle of the man, who having a keen relish for 
the flesh of swine, said he wished he were a Jew, 
that he might have the pleasure of eating pork 
and committing a sin at the same time. 

But the subject presents a still more painful as- 
pect. How are slaves made better, and from what 
motives are they made better, in this country? It 
is no secret that Iam about to tell. There are 
certain virtues and sanctities which increase the 
pecuniary value of certain slaves; and there are 
certain vices and debasements which increase the 
market price of others. If a master wishes to 
repose personal confidence in his slave, he desires 
to have him honest and faithful to truth. But if 
he desires to make use of him to deceive and ca- 
jole and defraud, then he wishes to make him 
cunning and tricky and false. If the master 
trains the slave to take care of his own children, 
or of his favorite animals, then he wishes to have 
him kind; but if he trains him for a tasker or a 
field overseer, then he wishes to have him severe. 
Now, it is in this way that some of the Christian 
attributes of character, being directly convertible 
into money or money’s worth, enhance the value 
of a slave. Hence it is said in advertisements 
that a slave is pious; and, at the auction-block, 
the hardened and heartless seller dwells upon 
the Christian graces and religious character of 
some slaves, with the unction of an Apostle. The 
purchaser sympathizes, and only desires to know 
whether the article be a real or a sham Christian. 
If mere bones and muscles, compacted into human 
shape, be worth five hundred dollars—then, if the 
auctioneer can warrant the subject to have the 
meekness of Moses and the patience of Job, the 
same article may be worth seven hundred. Ifthe 
slave will forgive injuries, not merely seventy 
times seven times, but injuries inflicted all his 
life long, then an additional hundred may be bid 
for him. If he possesses all the attributes of re- 
ligion and piety, the endurance of » hero, the 
constancy of a saint, the firmness of .a martyr, 
the trustingness of a disciple—all, except those 
which go to make him feel like a man, and believe 
himself a man—then that which as mere bone 
and muscle was worth five hundred dollars, is 
now worth a thousand. Sir, is not this selling 
the Holy Spirit? Is not this making merchan- 
dise of the Saviour? Is not this the case of 
Judas, selling his Master over again, with the 
important exception of the remorse that made 
the original culprit go and hang himself? But 
suppose the case to be that of a woman; sup 
her ability ta work and capacity for production 
to be worth five hundred dollars; suppose, in ad- 
dition to this, she is young, and sprightly, and vo- 
luptuous ; suppose the repeated infusion of Saxon 
blood has almost washed the darkness from her 
skin ; and suppose she is not unwilling to submit 
herself to the libertine’s embrace ; then, too, that 
which before was worth but five hundred dollars, 
will now bring a thousand. And thus infernal as 
well as celestial qualities are coined into money, 
according to the demands of the market and the 
uses of the purchaser. 

Now, it is only in some such incidental way, 
and with regard to some individuals, that it can 
be said, that their condition is better here than it 
would be in Africa. And this improvement, 
where it exists, is not the result of any system of 
measures designed for their benefit, but is the 
product of selfish motives, turning godliness into 
gain; and where more gain or more gratification 
can be obtained by the debasement, the irreligion, 
the pollution of the -slave, there the instincts of 
chastity, the sanctity of the marriage relatiqn, 
the holiness of maternal love, are all profaned to 
give security and zest ta the guilty pleasures of 
the sengualist and debauchee. There are indi- 
vidul exceptions to what I have said—exceptiona, 
which, amid surrounding iniquity, shine “ike a 
jewel in an Ethiop’s ear,” but they are exceptions. 

aws, institutions, and the prevailing public sen- 
timent, are as | have described. 

t regard tho argument, therefore, of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Brown] not only as 
utterly unsound and false in its premises, hat as 
blasphemous in its conclusions, Common blas- 
phemy seldom reaches beyond exclamation. It is 
gome fiery outbursts of impious passion, that" 

ashes and expires. But the gentleman reasona 
it out coolly. His is argumentative blasphemy, 
borrowing the forms of logic, that it may appear 
passions to the intellect, to gre it permanency. 

’ But the gentleman from Penneyivania retorts 
upon Massachusetts, aud refers to certain things 
in her history which he regards as disreputable to 
her. In this, he has been followed by the gentle- 
man from Virginia, {Mr. Bedinger,] who has 
poured out q tarrent of abuse upon my native 
Stato, and who hag attempted to fortify his own 
intemperate accusations from a pro-slavery re 
let which has been profusely scattered about t 

House within a few days past, and which is not 
merely full of falgehoods, but is composed of false- 
hoods; so that if one were to take the false argu- 
ments out of it, there would be nothing but the 
covers left.* Sir, I am very far frora orregecing. 
for Massachusetts all the morita and the v ed 
which ghe ough’ to possess. I mourn over her 
errors, @ would dic to reform, rather than oo 
one breath to defend them. The yocital of her 
offences can fall more sadly upon no, ear than upon 
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from her brow. Once—I say it with humiliation— 
she was e ed in the slave trade. But all the 
gold that could be earned by the accursed traffic, 
though spent in the splendors of luxury and the 
seductions of h ty, could not save the tra- 
der himself from infamy and scorn ; and I am sure 
I am right in saying that the slave trade ceased 
to be conducted by Massachusetts merchants and 
to be carried on in Massachusetts ships, from 
Massachusetts before it was abandoned by 
the merchants Le d discontinued in the ships and 
from the ports of any other commercial State or 
nation in the world, ‘This, too, is an honor, 
which it will be hers, through all the immortality 
of the ages, alone to wear. But Massachusetts, 
it is still said, has her idolaters of Mammon in 
other forms. It is charged upon her, that many of 
her children still wallow in the sty of intemper- 
ance ; that her spiritualism runs wild in reli- 
ious vagaries; and that something of the old 
eaven of persecution still clings to her heart. In 
vindicating what is right, I will not defend what 
is wrong. I cannot deny—would to God that I 
could—that we still have vices and vicious men 
amongst us. There are those there, as elsewhere, 
who, if they were to hear for the first time of the 
River of Life, flowing fast by the throne of God, 
would instinctively ask whether there were any 
good millsites on it. There are those there, as 
elsewhere, whose highest aspirations for Heaven 
oe Nappiness, whether for this life or for mt 
, are a distillery and a sugar-house, wit 
steam machinery to mix the products There, as 
elsewhere, there are religionists who are quick to 
imitate the Saviour when he strikes, but despise 
his example when he heals. F 
But, sir, let me say this for Massachusetts : that 
whatever sins she may have committed in former 
times—whatever dissenters she may have perse- 
cuted, or witches she may have hanged, or Afri- 
cans she may have stolen and sold—she has long 
since abandoned these offences, and is bring- 
ing forth fruits meet for repentance. And is a 
State to have no benefit from a statute of limita- 
tions? Is a crime committed by ancestors to be 
forever imputed to their posterity ? This is worse 
than non-forgiveness; it is making punishment 
hereditary. Sir, of these offen Massachusetts 
has repented and reformed ; and she is giving that 
noblest of atonements or expiations, which con- 
sists in repairing the wrong that has been done; 
and where the victim of the wrong has himself 
passed away, and is beyond relief, then in paying, 
with large interest, the debt to humanity, which 
the special creditor is no longer present to receive, 
by seeking out the objects of want and suffering, 
wherever they may be found. Sir, our accusers 
unconsciously do us the highest honor, when, in 
their zeal to malign us, they seek for historical 
reproaches. If they could find present offences 
wherewith to upbraid us, they would not exhume 
the past. But they condemn themselves, for they 
show that even the resuscitation of the errors of 
the dead gives them more pleasure than a contem- 
plation of the virtues of the living. One thing is 
certain—the moment the other States shall imi- 
tate our present example, they will cease to con- 
demn us for our past offences. The sympathy of 
a common desire for impovement will destroy the 
pleasure of crimination. 
[70 BE CONCLUDED IN ovR NEXT.] 


Extract of a letter dated— 
Witmineton, Det., April 14, 1849. 

Dear Sir: Enclosed is two dollars, for your 
paper for the current year. It contains so much 
good and not-elsewhere-to-be-obtained information 
that I could not well dispense with it. Its tone 
and temper disarm slavery violence, and intro- 
duce it where most needed. 

The march of Anti-Slavery principles in Dela- 
ware is steady and sure, and by the time a conven- 
tion is called, we shall be ready to blot out the 
foul stain of slavery. There are a few political 
zealots and traders in human flesh in Kent and 
Sussex who favor slavery, but the bulk of the 
people can see and talk of its evils, though their 
habus are somewhat opposed to change. The 
Blue Hen’s Chickens, % paper of very large circula- 
tion, says so much against slavery, that people are 
becoming accustomed to hear it condemned, and 
may fall into its condemnation. 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Lonpon, March 26.—The Corn Trade—We have 
still a downward tendency in our Corn Market. 
Foreign Wheat continues to be offered at a low 
rate, and Flour of every description is slow in 
sale. Indian Corn, however, is steady, and main- 
tains its value. At this morning’s market we had 
a better demand for farmers’ Wheat, and buyers 
had to give a slight advance on prime samples. 
Oats are scarce, and 6d. dearer. Good Barley is 
wanted. Indian Corn in improved demand ; but 
the sale is a retail one, without change in price. 
Flour of good quality with difficulty supports 
quotations ; but we observe a slightly increased 
inquiry. 

Liverroor March 26.—To-day the trade has a 
steady appearance, but no change in the price of 
any article. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Battiwore, Aprit 16.—Sales to-day of 900 bar- 
rels Howard Street flour at $4.25. Sales of 300 
barrels City Mills at $4.25. Small sales city corn 
meal, yellow, at $2.50. Limited sales of first rye 
flour at $2.871g. No sales of wheat. No corn 
afloat to-day, and we are without transactions. 


Put.apveveuia, Arrit 16.—Flour a little firm- 
er; afew hundred barrels at $4.3114 a $4371¢. 
Corn meal, $243. Rye flour, $275. Wheat 
scarce; sales of red at 95 cents a $1. Yellow 
corn, 51 a 52 cents. Rye, 58 cents. Oats, 25 a 
30 cents, with sales. 

New York, Apris. 16.—Stocks quiet; at the 
First Board to-day the tendency was rather to 
decline. Money light. Exchange on London, 
5144 a 644 per cent, Flourisa little firmer ; 1,800 
barrels Western and common State brands sold 
at $1.5614 a $4.621¢ ; Southern, $4.56 a $4.75; 
and prime Genesee, $5.50. Corn meal, $2.50. 
Rye flour, $2.75 a $287. Sales of 2,000 bushels 
Ohio red wheat at 98 cents a $1; Genesee do., 
$1.18 a $1.20. Corn firm ; sales of 10,000 bushels 
at 51 a 52 cents for mixed, and 56 a 57 cents for 
yellow. Oats, 35a 39 cents. Rye, 57 cents. 














og The Anniversary of the American an} Foreign Anti- 

Slavery Society will be held, with Divine permission, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, on Tuesday, May Sth, at 
three o’clock, P. M., when the Annual Report will be pre- 
sented, and addresses made by several able Anti-Slavery 
friends. It is hoped that there will be a numerous attend- 
ance of Anti-Slavery friends from all parts of the country, as 
it is expected the meeting will be one of great interest, eape- 
cially to those who are interested in the moral and religious 
aspects of the cause. The members of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society will meet at the Society’s 
rooms, No. 61 John street, at nine o’clock, May 8th. 

WILLIAM JAY, 

S. S. JOCELYN, 

LEWIS TAFPAN, 

GEORGE WHIPPLE, 

ARNOLD BUFFUM, 

Committee of Arrangements. 


Editors of newspapers friendly to the cause are respectfal- 
ly requested to insert the ahove notice until the Anniver- 
sary : . 

Se ee ee aed 

i The undersigned, the State Central Committee ap- 
pointed by the Convention of the Free Democracy which 
assembled at Ann Arbor on the 20th of September last, here- 
hy give notice that a State Convention will be held at Jaek- 
aon, on Wednesday, the second day of May next, at twelve 
o'clock at noon, to nominate candidates for the offices of Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant Governor, to be supported at the next 
General Election, and to take such measures a8 shall be 
thought expedient by the Convention to promote the interest 
of the Free Democracy. 

Each county in the State will be entitled to be represented 
by delegates to the number of double its representation in 
the lower branch of-the Legislature. 

HOVEY K. CLARKE. 
GEORGE F, PORTER. 
AUSTIN BLAIR. 
ERASTUS HUSSEY. 
February 27, 1849.—2 
OE Ra 

O¢s- Maine State Free Sou. Convention.—A Delegate 
Convention of the Free Soil men of Maine, for the nomina- 
tion of Governor, and for such other business as may prop- 
erly come before it, will be held at Lewiston on Wednesday, 
the 6th of June next, at ten o’clock, A.M. Towns and plant- 
ations of one thousand inhabitants or under will be entitled 
to one representative; those of over one and not more than 
twa thousand, to two delegates; over two and not more than 
three thousand, to three delegates—and so on in like ratio, 
up to ten thousand—no city or town being allowed more than 
ten 

It is earnestly hoped that no town in the State will fail to 
send its due proportion of delegates; and it is trasted, also, 
that as many as possible of the friends of Freedom who are 
not delegated may be present, that we may have all the spirit 
} and ardor of a mass meeting. 

Per order of the Central Committee. 
March V7, 1819-—4¢ 
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LL young “GET THE BEST.” 
recone should have a Standard Dictionary 
at their elbows. } 
best. ‘That Dictionary is "le You are about it, get the 
The great work Pee ea 
great work, unabridged. It you are too poor, save the 
slogical Journal | sos? Put itinto your head.—Phren- 
Dr. Webster's great work is the best Dicti 
English language.—Londen Morning Chracignn® % ‘he 
This volume must find its way into all ou 
private libraries, for it provides the English stone na good 
mass of the most valuable information, which he would in 
vain seek for elaewbere.— London Literary Gazette, 
Containing three times the amount of matter of any other 
English Dictionary compiled in this country, or any abridg- 
ment of thia work. 
Published by G & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Marsa. 
chusetts, and for sale by all Booksellers. 
April 19.—eow5t 


STILL IMPROVING. 
HOLDEN’S DOLLAR MAGAZINE AND MONTH- 
LY REVIEW. 
TS Sixth Volume will commeneé on the Ist July, 1849, 
and the proprietor takes the orcasion to announce to 
the numerous friends of his enterprise, that the success of 
the Magazine has thus far been wholly unprecedented in 
the history of publishing; the circulation is so large and so 
steadily i that there can no longer be a doubt of 





the permanency of this 
Unriyalled Periedical ; 
and juatifies him not only in continuing the liberal expendi- 
turé for illustrations and contributions from the first artista 
and authors in theconntry, but in still forther increasing 
the attraction of the work, until it shall reach a : 
Circulation of 100,000 Copies. 

This Magazine and Review is the cheapest work in exist- 
ence. For One Dollar, the subseriber is furnished with two 
handsome volumes of choice ling matter, ting to 
eight hundred pages, beautifully illustrated with hundreds 
pees engravings, pictures by the greatest living 

ats. 

In the pages of Holden the reader obtains all the floating 
gossip - the current hour, in the ably conducted depart- 
ment 0} 





Topies of the Month, 
He who craves more solid matter for perusal, will find it in 
Sketches of Local and Foreign History. 

The student of Charucter, aud those who affect Criticism. 
will reap the worth of their subscription in a brilliant series 
of wipes that discuss the merits of our most prominent 
men, 7 and Scientific. The author of these papers 


A tuted 








igh ¢ , and it with such ability 

that his efforts have been compared with those of kindred 

writers, whose effusions enrich and give tone to the best 
magazines of Europe. 

Essays, written in a pleasing style, and embracing much 
that is amusing, as well as abstruse and philosophical, are 
given as one of the condiments necessary to make the dish 
complete. 

Fictions, the disciples of that school of literature will 
obtain here, to the extent of their wishes, in Original Nou- 
vellettes, Fancifui Narratives, Records ef Adventures, and 
or of Life's Romane. 

entimental department is well supplied by poets of 
the highest caliber, who devote some of the best tients of 
their inspired hours to our service. 

The Christiun will ascertain, in our 

Biographies of Distinguished American Divines, 
abundant reasons for bestowing his favor upon our endeav- 
ors. These Ly 8 rn together with our articles on Fu- 
mous Domestic and Foreign Personages, are rendered more 
than ordinarily valuable and attractive by Portruits taken 
Jrom Life, and engraved in the finest style of art. 

The Publisher puts forth his claim to universal support, 
on the ground that his megazine is the 

Cheapest and Best 
now before the public. For Families, there is no periodical, 
American or English. to equal it, either in point of asefw!- 
ness, facilities of entertainment, or econ*my. 

These assertions are not made in @ catchpenny spirit, but 
are promulgated in obedience to the strongest impulses of 

Truth and Philanthropy! : 

Nothing offensive to morality is ever permitted to soil our 

pages ; and while our fictions and our 

Departments of Humor 
betray everg license necessary to unlimited amusement, they 
never descend to the delineation of namby-pambyism or of 
false morality. 

Remember, Holden’s pages give, (besides engravings,) Re- 
views, Tales, Translations, Essays, Sketches of History, 
Sentiment and Humor, Topics of the Month, Poetry, Ro- 
manee of Fact and Imagination, Biography, Criticism, Sci- 
ence, Statistics of Worth, Satire, &c., together with 

Transcripts of Life in California, 
written by the Editor (whois now in the gold region) and 
several correspondents. 


TERMS FOR 1849—(In Apvvance) 


Onecopy  - $1.00 
Five copies - - - - - é ° - 400 
Twenty copies - - 15.00 


PREMIUM. 
Postmasters or others, sending twenty names and fifteen 
dollars, will receive Vol. il of Holden’s Magazine, handsome- 
ly bound in muslin, and gilt-edged! Address, post-puid, 
7 CHARLES W. HOLDEN. 
April 19.—4t 109 Nassan street, New York. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. ytiet 
ONTENTS OF No. 258.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 


1. Madame de Maintenon —Fraser’s Magazine. 

2. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. — Dublin University 
Magazine. 

3. Supernatural Beings --New Monthly Magazine. 

4. Harkley Coleridge.— Transcript. 

5. By Sea and Land to California—General Smith—Mor- 
mons — Commercial Advereiser, Rochester Democrut. 

6. Children.—Mrs. H. Beecher Stone. 

7. From the Gray to the White —Chambers’s Journal. 

8. Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. — Dublin University 
Magazine. 
a Last Moments of Talleyrand — New York Evening 

‘ost. 

10. The Last Bourbon.— /d. 

11. Closing Years of Dean Swift’s Life.— Dublin Univer- 
~ Magazine. 

2. Melville’s New York—Mardi.—Literary World. 
13. Austria in her New Development.—Spectator. 
14. Russian Movements.— Examiner. 





‘| a visit to New Y: 
d- from all parts of the ’ 


FOETRY. 
Fleta Gray. Two Missiovaries, 1 charge thee to remem- 


ber. Degert Sand in an Howr-glass. My Own Place. Lines 
on Life. 


SHORT ARTICLE. 
Mr. Dyce Sondrie’s Lunacy Case. 
Published weekly, at six dollare a year, by 
EK. LITTELL & CO., Boston. 





Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immense extent and 
comprehension, inc/udes a portraiture of the human mind in 

the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 


THE DAGUERREOTYP E, AND FOREIGN MIS- 
CELLANY: 
A Magazine of Literature and Science, compiled in 
part from the Periodical Publications of England, 
France, and Germany, 


| Sapo nag: ord by Crosby & Nichols, No. 111 Washington 
street, Boston. 


Contents of 11th number of Vol. 3—March 24, 1849. 


Macaulay’s History of England.—Faser’s Magazine 

Hungary in 1848.— Translated for the Daguerreotype. 

Princes and Priests; or, Oriental Daguerreotypes.— 
Sharpe's London Magazine. 

The Travels of Sheikh Zain el Abidin.— Translated for 
the Daguerreotype. ; 

Notes on Men and Things in Anstralia.—.New Monthly 
Magazine. 

Aunt Bridget’s Story.— Belle Assemblee. 

Love and Mesmerism.— Dublin University Magazine. 

Collectanea. 

Literary and Scientific Intelligence. 

Short Keviews and Notices. 








ANTI-SLAVERY BOOKS AND TRACTS, 

Ne BOOKS, at the Anti-Slavery Depository, 61 John 

street, New York. 

ife of jamin Lundy—316 pages, 12mo; bound in mus- 
lin; with a portrait by Warner, and a beautiful colored map 
of California, Texas, Mexico, and part of the United States ; 
including his journeys to Texas and Mexico, and a notice of 
ee ecepee the r Hayti. Price 75 oats. ‘ 

s for pamphiet of I s—a compila- 
tion from the writings of Hon. William Say, fen: J. R. Gid- 
dings, J. G. Palfrey, and others, an the relations of the Unit- 
ed States Government to Slavery, and embracing a history of 
the Mexican War, its origin and oe By Loring Moody, 
of Boston, Massachusetts. Price 20 cents. 

The Ye Man—or Lectures for the Times. By Rev. 
William W. Patton Hartford, Connecticut. 214 pages, 12mo, 
bound in muslin. Price 62 1-2 cents. ’ 

Argument on Sectarianism—by Gerrit Smith—an octavo 
pamphlet of 38 pages. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Picture of Slav for Youth—by the author of “the 
Branded Hand,” &o. 36 pages, [2mo, with several engray- 
ings. Price 8 cents. z 

New Tracts, at eighty cents per hundred, 
No. 1. Slavery and the Slave Trade at the Nation’s Cap- 


tal. 
No. 2. Facts for the People of the Free States. 
No. 3. Catechism of the Mexican War. 
No. 4. Shall we give Bibles to3,000,0000f American Slaves? 
WILLIAM 


For sale, as above, by HARNED, 
July 22. 61 John street, Agent. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 

oO= TRAL AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 
cations, No.61 John street, New York.—The subscri- 
ber, as — of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun- 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the TrutH, as it has becn 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 

very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not. deemed best to comprise in this advertisement ® 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. It may, however, be well to say, 
that among a large assortment of Publication: may be found 

the fi $ 

Letters to Professor Stowe and Dr. Bacon, by 
Rey. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of = in 
Lundy; Siavery Examined in the Light of ie ~ » by 

Dr. Brisbane; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles 7. Torrey 


, " % - 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, bd Views of § anv : 


A to the Scripta TY; 
oe oy ¥ icine of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by Geo : 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and 
Wayland’s Discussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T ‘Torrey Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Memoirs of Archy 
Moore: Sumner’s Lecture on White Slavery in the Barbary 

: S. P. Chase’s Argument be be re sand’ Case ; 
+g Unconstitutionality 0} ery; Spooner Review- 
ob, by Wendell Pullip ee Goodell’s Coustitutional Ar- 


‘+ Alvan wart 
boy “pal Teed by a Vi 
ri 


Despot' a M 4 

ican Slavery as it is, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
ti of James G, Birney; Re of the American Church, 
by Bishop of Oxford ; the Rinerican Church the Bulwark 
American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Reli- 
gion, by Brooke; the of Liberty, second division; & 
variety of Anti-Slavery , Engravings, Handbills, En- 
itis that no friend of Human Rights, on 
oe sill think of lew the city without 
supplying himselt a. Orders 
- enclosing the cas and specify- 
Miaekep 

3. Publishing Agent, No. 61 Jobn street. 
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PROPHECY AND ITS FULFILMENT. 


It isa sentiment pretty generally embraced by 
commentators on the Bible, that the great end of 
prophecy is to enable man to trace the divine 
hand after the event of its fulfilment. There 
are, however, some instances given in which, while 
the prophecy was in the process of fulfilment, the 
events have been marked by man, and the predic- 
tion so applied to the particulars as to place the 
accuracy of the interpretation beyond a doubt. 

Although I claim little in the matter of the in- 
terpretation of prophecy, yet, by a singular inad- 
vertency, I have been led to so connect the figu- 
rative language employed by Isaiah with a pass- 
ing event, or rather with an event which is just 
introducing itself to view, as to leave little doubt, 
in my own mind, respecting the true application 
of the prophecy. At least, the coincidence man- 
ifest is so striking as to awaken a desire to give 
the thought publicity. One passage in Isaiah, to 
which I refer, is the following:* “In that day 
shall there be a highway out of Egypt to Assyria, 
and the Assyrian shall go into Egypt, and the 
Egyptian into Assyria, and the Egyptian shall 
serve with the Assyrian. In that day shall Israel 
be the third with Egypt, and with Assyria even a 
blessing in the midst of the land whom the Lord 
of Hosts shall bless, saying, blessed is Egypt my 
people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 
Israel my inheritance.” When this l»nguage was 
uttered by Isaiah, these three nations, Egypt, As- 
syria, and Israel, weré as much at variance as are 
the elements oil, water, and quicksilver. And, 
since that period, there has been little tendency 
towards the change anticipated. We are not, 
however, I think, to understand this language of 
Isaiah in a literal nor fully in a moral sense. An- 
other passage, expressed by the same prophet, 
marking doubtless the same events, may be taken 
as a true exposition of the meaning of the one 
given. Saith Isaiah,t “I will make all my moun- 
tains ® way, and my highways shall be exalted. 
Behold, these shall come from afar; and lo, these 
from the north and the west ; and these from the 
land of Sinim.” This, taken as explanatory of 
the former passage, makes its language to repre- 
sent all nations as having overcome their enmity 
and opposition, and as connected together in in- 
timate communion by ways or a highway thrown 
up between them, facilitating their commercial 
and social interchanges. 

But where may we look for ev‘dences of the 
fulfilment of this prophecy at the present day ? 
We refer the mind for evidence to the fact, that 
the present day is a period marked for the intro- 
duction of ways or of highways, by which the na- 
tions of the earth seem to be hastening towards 
that state of commercial and social communion 
shadowed by the language of Isaiah quoted. A 
single look at what hath been wrought, and what 
is now in anticipation, resulting from the appro- 
priation of steam and electricity to the object of 
bringing mankind into this state of proximity, is 
enough to fix the interpretation of this prophecy 
to our day. Besides, the views expressed before 
our legislative bodies upon the subject ef roads is 
a literal exposition of this prophecy of Isaiah. I 
refer here especially to the language of Colonel 
Benton, expressed in the concluding part of his 
speech before the Senate upon the bill introduced 
by him, recommending the construction of a road 
to the Pacific; and likewise to the language em- 
ployed by Whitney, of New York, on different 
occasions, upon the same subject—showing the 
bearing of such a road on our country and on the 
world. Their eloquent appeals on these occasions 
are doubtless still fresh to the mind, so much so 
as to render quotations unnecessary. 

Little doubt now exists respecting the expedi- 
ency of casting up, on the most feasible route, 
such a highway across our continent. In addition 
to previous considerations, the recent develop- 
ments in California, and the tide of emigration 
tending thitherward, have confirmed this impres- 
sion on the public mind. 

The question, When shall this great thorough- 
fare be constructed? now addresses itself with 
forcible emphasis to every reflecting mind ; for 
the urgency of the case is evidently such as to 
afford a period no longer than until the sitting of 
our next Congress, for the agitation and settle- 
ment of this important question, Several routes 
have been suggested before Congress ; but we be- 
lieve the impression is now prevalent, that either 
the route proposed by Colonel Benton, of Missou- 
ri, or the one suggested by Whitney, of New 
York, will be finally adopted. We therefore pro- 
pose to examine these two routes, with the design 
of ascertaining, if possible, where a wise and im- 
partial Providence has afforded the greater ad- 
vantages for a road of this character. 

Colonel Benton proposes a route from two points 
on the Pacific, which are to unite before crossing 
the Southern Pass in the Rocky Mountains, 
whence he proposes to reach St. Louis by the way 
of Independence, and from thence through the 
centre of the Union to the Atlantic. 

Mr. Whitney proposes a road from the Pacific, 
through the same Pass in the Rocky Mountains, 
and then running due east, by the way of the 
Lakes, to the Atlantic. 

In considering these routes, we shall examine 
only what exists between the Pass in the Moun- 
tains and the Ocean. ‘ 

One consideration which serves to favor the 
northern route, proposed by Whitney, is its 
directness. The degree 42° north latitude, which 
is the position of the Southern Pass, ranges with- 
in the vicinity of the lead mines of Galena, and 
with a point on Lake Michigan between Chicago 
and Milwaukie. The same range of latitude 
takes the boundary line between the Empire 
State and Pennsylvania, and reaches the Atlantic 
between the city of New York and Boston. 


Though there is little difference in the dis- 
tance between the southern route to St. Louis 
and the northern route to the Lake, yet the ex- 
tensive lead mines being in this range, the bear- 
ing must be in favor of the latter route. Besides, 
may we not regard the natural advantages given 
to this route by the Mediterranean of our West- 
ern Continent, composed of our beautiful chain 
of lakes, extending over nine degrees of longi- 
tude, as bearing in its favor? For, with the aid 
of art in preparing harbors, cleansing channels, 
&c., these inland waters can never be burdened 
by the interchanges of a pros 8 World, even 
in the heights of her moral and intellectual 
glory. The copper mines, also, on the borders of 
Lake Superior, which are exhaustless and of sur- 
passing richness, being adjacent, are connected 
with the advantages of this natural thoroughfare, 
which must speak the language of emphatic invi- 
tation in favor of the northern route. 

Another influence, which exerts a controlling 
power over intelligent minds directing the course 
of travel, is obtained from advan enjoyed 
for gratifying the eye in the way with a view of 
natural curiosities. And here we challenge a 
world to present a variety in an equal distance, 
of an equally impressive character. The passage 
from Buffalo to Chicago combines the majesty of 
the ocean with the changeful varieties. which 
meet the eye along the great Hudson. But’in this 
department, Niagara Falls, with their awful rush 
of waters, cap the climax. At the mere mention 
of the word Niagara, an intelligent world stands 
inawe. Where, I ask, shall we look for the like 
along a Southern route? 

Again: As we pass on to the Atlantic, we find, 
at the present time, thoroughfares already exist- 
ing, and in @ state of progress well nigh to com- 
pletion, fully ample for the extensive interchange 
anticipated. And we find others also susceptible 
of improvement, all of which will receive a world’s 
commerce, and gratify her social feeling onward 
to the end of time. 

The Erie canal, between Lake Erie and Alba- 
ny, when enlarged and double locked, a work al- 
ready in progress, will, when finished, be a chan- 
nel of vast resources. The New York and Erie 
railroad is also capable of doing an immense com- 
mercial business. And the Buffalo and Albany 
road designed for , Soon to be supplied 
through its whole extent with a heavy T rail, 
will meet the most extensive demands. In addi- 
i a railroad is now being laid along the banks 
of the Hudson, from Albany to New York, which, 
when complete, will become a great thoroughfare 
between those cities when the river is sealed up 
with ice, and during the warmer season will vie 
with this noble river in the sublime beauty of its 
scenes. A railroad of immense business also 
connects Albany with Boston, offering another 
channel to the ocean. Further, the river St. 

Lawrence may be so improved by ship canals, 
Where needed, as to receive vessels of the largest 
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the sea—a period when intelligent, wise, and be- 
neficent action shall characterize all nations, and 
rn a Sal fue tht 
their enable 8, . 
full protection. When just principles and libe- 
ral views shall thus prompt to all action in the 
breasts of hundreds of millions on both conti- 


the islands of the 8 and the con- 
ortiekt tonic of enterprise shall be awakened, 
and the full facilities for its tification enjoyed, 
who can tell the multitudes that shall then crow 


thi ‘ugh fare of a world across our continent ? 
Awa dontailes at this time of universal prosperity 
will the Northern route by the way of the Lakes be 
the most central. For, as the nations of the earth 
approximate this state of oneness in feeling and 
interest, will the line of division now existing 
along our Northern aig separating us from 
the English possessions, fade away. England, 
moved by liberal views, will voluntarily unclench 
her hold on these colonies, and permit them to 
constitute a part of our Republic—what has long 
been desired on their part, and sought often W 
disappointed action. This event accomplished, 
to which many Wise men are looking, the North- 
ern route advocated by Whitney will run through 
the centre of this great nation. 

Another consideration, which cannot be with- 
out its bearing upon an enlightened world, and 
influencing their preferences, exists in the fact 
that the deformities of Slavery are not seen along 
the Northern route, while they do exist along 
the Southern. It may be well, however, to drop 
this consideration, since the hope is alive in the 
breasts of most in our land that this moral pest 
will soon be removed from our Southern States. 
And this hope is not a little influenced by the, 
position occupied by Colonel Benton, who is in 
advance of Southern men—holding, in some re- 
spects, an honorable eminence before the public, 
connected with Anti-Slavery movements. In- 
deed, as we have seen, the great thoroughfare 
here considered, when taken in connection with 
prophecy, anticipates a period when Slavery shall 
necessarily have been cleansed from earth. But 
for the hope thus enkindled, its existence in the 
South might be sufficient of itself to decide the 
pointinhand. ,— A 

I ask, in conclusion, where has an immutable 
Providence, by the means of facilities existing, 
and necessities enforcing, marked the course for 
this highway of the nations? Do not the marked 
provisions and demands considered tell emphati- 
cally how and where He would fulfil the predic- 
tions expressed by His prophet? May this ques- 
tion be decided by the cool reflection of an im- 
partial people, which shall operate truthfully, 
like the steady power of the pole on the needle, 
through their Representatives in the next Con- 
gress assembled. I. M. B. 
Wilmot, Wisconsin, March 23, 1849. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE SUBJECT OF SLAVERY. 


Nortu Brooxrigip, Mass., March 30, 1849. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: We would be gratified to have the follow- 
ing Resolutions inserted in your paper. 
Very respectfully, yours, &c. 

Groner H. Lowe. 


Whereas the sin of Slavery exists in the United 
States, and is productive of immense evils—moral, 
social, political, and ecclesiastical—the brethren 
in the First Congregational Church in North 
Brookfield, Mass., deem it proper to embody and 
set forth their views of it, and their duty respect- 
ing it, in the following resolutions: 

1. Resolved, That this church distinctly admits 
and affirms that slaveholding is a practice at war 
with God’s law, with the rights of man, and with 
the spirit of the Gospel; that we will not counté- 
nance it by receiving slaveholding ministers into 
our pulpit, nor slaveholding professors to our 
communion ; and that we will have no intercourse 
with it in any such sense as, in our judgment, im- 
plies an approbation of it. 

2. Resolved, That all persons who are not slave- 
holders, but who voluntarily connect themselves 
with slaveholding churches, do countenance and 
uphold slavery, while they remain in connection 
with such churches ; and we view the time near 
when we can no more fellowship this class of per- 
sons, than we do those who are slaveholders them- 
selves. : 

3. Resolved, That, as professed Christians, it 
becomes us, on all proper occasions, to bear testi- 
mony against the practice of holding human be 
ings as property, both in Christian and heathen 
lands, and, according to our hest judgment, to 
resist the progress and continuance of the evil. 

4, Resolved, That it is not our object in these 
Resolutions unnecessarily to greive or offend any 
man or body of men, but to assume that position 
before the church and the world which duty re- 
quires, as well as to express our unqualified dis- 
approbation of slavery, both in theory and prac- 
tice, and our firm belief that it is diametrically 
opposed to Christianity, and a burning curse both 
to the oppressor and the oppressed. 

Voted, That the foregoing be offered by the 
Secretary for publication. 








Gerorce H. Lows, 


March 26. Secretary of the Meeting. © 





x7 Weare indebted for the following to the 
Christian Reflector and Watchman, of Boston, a Bap- 
tist paper, edited with marked ability, and imbued 
with a fine anti-slavery spirit. 


CONTRASTS OF SLAVERY AND FREEDOM. 


The address just submitted to the people of 
Kentucky, on the subject of Emancipation, pre- 
sents a series of contrasts between Slavery and 
Freedom, founded on figures and facts that are of 
a character altogether convincing and startling. 
We condense, and briefly give some of these, that 
our readers may see how overwhelming is the ar- 
gument which Political Economy brings to bear 
against Southern Slavery. 

Virginia has a larger territory than New Eng- 
land, has one of the finest. climates, one of the 
best soils on the Continent, and is rich in mineral 
wealth. She was early settled by the same race 
that found a home on our bleak and forbidding 
coast. And yet, in 1840, the population of New 
England is double that of Virginia, including her 
slaves ; the per centage of increase during the last 
fifty years, in the former, with all her emigration, 
having been twice that of the latter. The follow- 
ing brief table of statistics will show at once their 
comparative position for the elements of true 





prosperity : 
Virginia N. Le ogg 
Whites over 25 yearsofage,who in 1840 in 1840. 

cannot read orwrite - = - 58,787 13 O41 
Studentsin Colleges- - - 1,097 2,857 
Students in Academies .- - 11,083 43,664 
Scholars in Primary Schools - 35,331 574,277 
Capital employed in Manufac- 

tures .- += + = = $11,360,861 $86,824 229 
Capital employed in Foreign 

Commerce - ae a 4,299,500 19,467,793 
Capital employed in Fisheries - 28,383 14,691,294 
Capital employed in Lumber bu- 

— se eS 113,210 2,096,041 
Banking Capital - + + 3,637,400 62,134,850 
Agricultural products - + 59,085,821 74,749,859 
In Mining - - + - + 3,821,629 3,803, 


The Sonera of Slavery, when Virginia 
is compared with New York, are equally, if not 
more striking. The census of 1840 has developed 
the important and alarming fact, that the popula- 
tion of Eastern Virginia is less by 26,106, than it 
was in 1830; whereas, had it advanced in numbers 
in the same ratio with the rest of the Union, it 
would have added to its inhabitants about 300,000. 
The address shows the same contrast between 
Arkansas and Michigan, and between Alabama 
ow Illinois. In 1830, the population of the two 

tates first named, then Territories, was about 
equal; while, in 1840, Michigan had 212,267, and 
Arkansas had but 97,574 inhabitants. In 1830, 
Alabama had a population of nearly 40,000 more 
than Illinois, whereas the number of inhabitants 
in the latter State exceeded that of the former, in 
1840, by almost 140,000. 

The distinction between Kentucky and Ohio, 
as adjoining States, and nearly in the same par- 
allel of latitude, is most manifest. The address, 
as is fitting, goes here into a lengthened enumera- 

ion and comparison, all based on ascertained 
adding : 

“It is eaniiens to-go into an estimate of the ag- 

te values. The table shows, at once, that 
Ohio possesses double the agricultural wealth of 
. Her Indian corn and wheat alone are 
orth the whole of the products of Kentucky, 

| asset down in the a oe The aggre- 
gat vale of all those products only exceed by 
no psganlepemneiand the simple item of hay in 


: “When to all this we add that Kentucky is at 
least equal to Ohio in all natural resources; was 
ttled at an earlier period, and had a population 
pf 73,000, when ani was a hig ogre valle 
ow, after a race of, forty years, ce 
the population, three a the manufacturing 
nd commercial wealth, and more than double the 
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“We might add to the statistics we have now 
given, and thus pile proof on proof of the fact that 
slavery is hostile to all the industrial interests of 
a State. But we have adduced enough to satisfy 
any man of candid mind, that slavery has tly 
retarded the growth of our Commonwealth, and 
prevented the development of the resources with 
which she is go richly endowed. Remove this 
incubus from her fair bosom, and she will epoetly 
become quickened with a new life, and enter wit 
spirit on a career of the highest prosperity and 
renown. As a free State, she would resound from 
her centre to her extremities with the busy sounds 
of enterprise—her population would soon be 
doubled and trebled—her immense mineral treas- 
ures would be opened up to the light of day— 
works of internal improvement, facilitating trans- 
portation between different and distant points, 
would spring into existence—habits of activity 
would banish the languor that is now felt in every 
vein—cheerfulness would displace despondency— 
school-houses and churches would be greatly mul- 
tiplied—and the hum of industry would rise to 
heaven from every hill-side and smiling valley, 
like an anthem of praise from a happy and thriv- 
ing people.” F : 

he total value of manufactured articles, in the 
free States, in 1840, was $397,965,552. In the 
slave States, the value of the same articles was 
$107,934,996—showing a balance in favor of the 
former of $290,030,556. If to the foregoing we 
add the excess of the agricultural products of the 
free over the slave States, viz: $52,707,913, we 
have the entire balance against the latter of 
$342,738, 469. é : 

In view of facts like the above, it is a curious 
and suggestive truth, that the South, by the voice 
of her Representatives, should still be bent on the 
perpetuity, and even the extension, of such a sys- 
tem of impoverishment and degradation as slavery 
has shown itself to be; and that a determination 
should exist, to sway the councils of our National 
Legislature, when it is demonstrated that the 
North has more than twice the wealth, and more 
than double the productive capability of all the 
South. 


A REMEDY. 


The Huntsville (Ala.) Advocate, alluding to the 
various plans proposed for resisting Northern en- 
croachments upon Southern rights, has the fol- 
lowing sensible and patriotic remarks. 

Charleston Mercury. 


“The South has a remedy, which, if proper- 
ly used, would work a# wonderful change in 
Northern aggressive sentiment. Let the South 
learn to live at home! At present, the North fat- 
tens and grows rich upon the South. We depend 
upon it for our entire supplies. We purchase all 
our luxuries and necessaries from the North. 
We do not depend upon ourselves. We do not 
encourage enterprise, skill, and industry, at home, 
but give preference to that of the North. With 
us, every branch and pursuit in life, every trade, 
profession. and occupation, is dependent upon the 
North. For instance, the Northerners abuse and 
denounce slavery and slaveholders, yet our slaves 
are clothed with Northern manufactured goods, 
have Northern hats and shoes, work with North- 
ern hoes, ploughs, and other inplements, are chas- 
tised with a N a made instrument, are work- 
ing for Northern more than Southern profit. 
Theslaveholder dresses in Northern goods, rides 
a Northern saddle with all the other accoutre- 
ments, sports his Northern carriage, patronizes 
Northern newspapers, drinks Northern liquors, 
reads Northern boeken, spends his money at 
Northern watering-places, crowds Northern, fash- 
ionable resorts. In short, his person, his slaves, 
his farm, his necessaries, his luxuries—as he 
walks, rides, sleeps, loafs, lounges, or works, he is 
surrounded with articles of Northern origin. 

“The aggressive acts upon his rights and his 
property arouse his resentment—and on North- 
ern made paper, with a Northern pen, with 
Northern ink, he resolves and resolves, in regard 
to his rights! In Northern vessels his products 
are carried to market; his cotton is ginned with 
Northern gins; his sugar is crushed and pre- 
served by Northern machinery; his rivers are 
navigated by Northern steamboats; his mails are 
carried in Northern stages; his negroes are fed 
with Northern bacon, beef, flour, and corn; his 
land is cleared with a Northern axe, and a Yan- 
kee clock sets upon his mantel-piece; his floor is 
swept by a Northern broom, is covered with o 
Northern carpet, and his wife dresses before a 
Northern looking-glass; his child cries for a 
Northern toy, crows over a Northern shoe, and 
is perfectly happy in having a Northern knife; 
his son is educated at a Northern college; his 
daughter receives the finishing polish at a North- 
ern seminary ; his doctor graduates at a North- 
ern medical college; his schools are supplied with 
Northern teachers, and he is furnished with 
Northern inventions and notions. 

“ The South is thus dependent upon the North. 
The fault lies with itself. It has the remedy in 
its own hands. Heretofore, it has only grown 
the raw materials; the North has manufactured 
them, and reaped all the profits. It has grown 
rich and prosperous beyond measure; the South 
has become poor. There should be a change. 
Necessity and duty alike demand it. Self-respect 
and self-preservation require it. The South 
should manufacture, first, all its necessaries—its 
heavy articles. It has the raw material, water 
power, and all proper facilities in abundance. 
When it does this, the North will have learnt a 
lesson, and we shall be independent and pros 
perous.” 





MINESOTA. 

This new Territory, for which a Government 
was formed at the late session of Congress, is rep- 
resented as one of the richest and most beautiful 
portions of the Globe. Its name is just beginning 
to be familiar, and yet thousands of families have 
already emigrated thither, and established homes 
for themselves on its virgin soil. The water 
power in the Territory is said to be inexhausti- 
ble. Mines of copper, lead, and iron, are abun- 
dant. It embraces within its borders all the nat- 
ural advantages necessary to a great State. 

The act organizing this Territory, which re- 
cently passed Congress, bounds it on the north by 
the British possessions, east by the State of Wis- 
consin and the Mississippi river, south by Iowa, 
and west by the Missouri and Whitearth rivers. 
Provision is made for the division of the Terri- 
tory, if a sees fit. The Government is to 
be organized in the usual manner, consisting of a 
Governor, Secretary, and Legislative Assembly. 
The two former hold office for four years. The 
last consists of a Council elected every two years, 
and an Aesembly chosen annually, on the princi- 
ple of universal suffrage. All laws enacted by 
this body are to be submitted to the United States 
Congress, and if disapproved are annulled. The 
act contains the usual provisions for a Territorial 
Judiciary establishment. The Governor’s salary 
is fixed at $1,500, but he receives $1,000 addi- 
tional, as Superintendent of Indian Affairs. The 
salary of the Secretary and each of the Judges is 
$1,800. The per diem of members of the Legisla- 
ture is three dollars, and the sessions are limited 
to sixty days. The laws in force in Wisconsin 
at the date of its admission into the Union remain 
in operation in the new Territory until modified 
by the Legislature. The Legislature is to hold 
its first session at St. Paul, at a time to be named 
by the Governor, and thereafter wherever it may 
establish the seat of Government. The Governor 
appoints the time and place for holding the first 
election of members, as also of a Congressional 
delegate. All subsequent elections are to be reg- 
ulated by the Territorial law. The act- 

iates $20,000 for the erection of public build- 
ings at the seat of Government, and $5,000 for the 
purchase of. a library. 

Minesota is about twice as large as Kentucky, 
and is doubtless destined to become one of the 
most powerful members of the Confederacy. Its 
population is rapidly increasing, and in two or 
three years they will be knocking at the door of 
the Union, for admission as a sovereign State. 

Louisville Journal. 





—— 


From the New York Tribune. 


FROM CHAGRES—RETURNING GOLD-SEEKERS. 

The steamer Northerner, which arrived on 
Tuesday from Chagres, brought as passengers 
quite a number of gold-seekers who had been as 
far as the Isthmus, but returned in despair of 
getting passage from Panama to San Francisco. 
Among those who returned were H. 8. Ketchum 
and A. S. Smith, of the Syracuse and California 
Trading and Mining Company, who sailed from 
this port in the brig Alida, on the 2d of March 
last. A portion of this company went round Cape 
Horn, in ay of their stores and other . 
erty; a part by the Nicaragua route; and the 
remainder by the Isthmus, where they now re- 
main, except those who have just returned. Mr. 
Ketchum returned with a view of obtaining tick- 
ets for the bmn by the next steamer from 

fin 


P but t he cannot secure 

earlior than by the July steamer, and thinks the 
whole company will : bly return, and that 
hundreds of others will also return by the earliest 
conveyance. Mr. K. confirms other statements 
which we geo sonpeen. that rare ae Pee 
2,500 vainly awa opportunity r the 
q ” Some had been waiting two mon 
and many had ex d their entire means, an 
were becoming d Two young men who 
recently landed on the Isthmus with each $1,000 


had | 4 the ‘entiye amount in dissi 

ginbling, and offered sx month fi service 
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any port of the United States, but could find no 
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there must inevitably be much suffering—proba- 
bly robbery and murder—for, being out of money, 
they must steal, rob, or starve ! 

Mr. K. states that tickets for st 
in the next steamer from Panama, which here 
cost $100, were selling, when he left, from $400 
to $700. One gentleman, who returned in the 
Northerner, sold his ticket for $475. ‘The cli- 
mate is quite health , considering the latitude ; 
and, as a general thing, only those'who are die- 
sipated, and unneceagistly expose themselves, be- 
come sick. A Dr. Smith, of Indiana, died at 
Chagres, on the 26th ultimo. 

Our informant saw the lady of Colonel Fremont 
going up the Chagres river in a canoe, as he came 
down from Panama. 





Forthe National Era. 


CONTRASTS. 


It is a scene of revelry and mirth, 

Of sights and sounds ne glad, so fall of joy, 
That, gazing on that gay and glittering throng, 
You might forget that 6 had place on earth, 
With all its train of anguish, want, and woe. 


Fair pearls are wreathed ’mid dark and clustering curls, 
And jewels flash from snowy neck and arm, 

Rich drapery falls oer stately matron pride, 

And lighter robe of white is floating round 

The fairy forms of gentle, graceful girls. 


Now music swells upon the ‘umed air 

In wildering harmony, so rich, 80 soft, 

So soothing in its sweetly varying tones, 

It seems to calm, yet maddens evermore. 

Anon a livelier strain wakes up each heart, 
Where youth and life and buoyancy are found. 
Each maiden knows it well, the dance, the dance, 
And tiny feet its varied measure keep, 

With satin slipper tapping on the floor, 

Ere yet the time has come when each one may, 
Yielding full influence to the music’s power, 
Pour forth in motion, willowy, wavy, free, 

The turning thoughts of beauty and of grace 
Which half unconsciously her bosom fill. 


And one there is in that gay throng, whose soul 

Is filled with pleasure so bewildering, 

So strange, so new, so joyous, that it seems 

Earth, heaven itself, could have no higher joy 

Than here is found. The idol of them all, 

As through the mazy dance she lightly glides, 
Where’er she turns she meets admiring eyes 

And lips that smile, and breathe forth flattering words. 


The deepening flush upon her soft, fair cheek, 
The flashing radiance in her deep blue eye, 
Betray the workings of her inner soul, 
Too g'ad, too deep, too wild for utterance. 
It is too much. She leaves it for awhile, 
To seek the cool and quiet evening air, 
But by her side is one, the favored one 
Of all the admiring train. He is all hers— 
Each word, look, motion, is for her alone. 
She sees it, feels it; and the crescent moon, 
Shining so sad and pale, is to her eye 
A thousand times more bright than yon gay room; 
His voice, close at her ear, a thousand times 
More musical than all the gush of song 
She late has left. 

But Time glides swift away : 
The summer comes, and, balf reluctantly, 
Half glad to be alone, that she may muse 
Dream o’er and o’er her new found wealth of bliss, 
She goes; and soon within her quiet toom 
Stands where the mirrored image of her charms 
Meets full her eager gaze, and, wondering 
At her own loveliness, she earnest marks 
The large and soul-full e es, the rose-tint cheek, 
Feeling that she indeed is beautiful ; 
And to her dazzled eyes'the future seems 
All happiness, and gayety, and joy. 
Then, in her youthful, artless glee, she bounds, 
Exulting at the thought, but sudden stops— 
Her eye has met the saddened gaze of one 
Who no such thoughts may share, an aged slave, 
Upon whose ebon brow deep lines of care 
Are furrowed, and whose silent look of grief 
Seems to her thoughtless mirth a half reproof. 
The maiden loves her well, for she has been 
A kind and faithful watcher o’er her youth, 
Sharing each childish joy and grief; but now 
An opening chasm seems to yawn between 
The happy mistress and the lowly slave. 
“ Poor Nannie,’’ thought she; “ what a life is hers: 
Slowly to drag in toil from day to day, 
Neglected and despised, with nought to hope, 
Save soon in peace to lay her wearied head 
In the cold, silent grave, and none, save me, 
To weep that she is gone. Tis astrange world.” 
Thus, mingling in her golden web of hope 
The dimmer thread of Nannie’s cheerless life, 
The weary maiden slept. Not so the slave: 
Fondly she bent o’er the young sleeper’s couch, 
Parted the clustering curls from her fair brow, 
And pressed it with her dusky lips; the while, 
A tear rolled slowly down her withered cheek, 
Then turning, rose, and softly stole away. 


Another chamber in that ion proud 

Beholds a young heart beating high with hope; 
’Tis large and dimly lighted, strewn with books, 
Fragments of paper scattered o'er the floor; 

The spider there unharmed has spread his enare, 
Stealthily watching for his less prey ; 

And heavy, ponderous tomes, tossed here and there, 
Are gray with dust and age. Confused and drear, 
It chilling strikes the sense, but what recks he 
Who paces up and down its narrow bounds— 

His hair disord and his dark eye wild, 

What thinks he of the present, of its cares, 

Its paltry. trifling pleasures, or its pains ? 

Oh! these are nought to him whose name shall pass, 
Lauded by every lip from age to age, 

Winning its meed of wonder and of praise 

From all mankind, till earth’s remotest hour. 

Yes, there it lies, that work of power, as yet 

A few scrawied scraps of paper, but to him 

Who, in its crude embryo, yet beholds 

Those thoughts which, worked out by his master hand, 
Shall open to the world new fields of thought, 

Give it a sense of beauty ne’er before 

Possessed by man; to himitis a prize 

Gold cou'd not purchase, aflof India’s wealth 

Is less to him than ~ orerene pense 

Of strength to sway, by his pen’s ic power, 

The secret fountains of all Human souls. : 


His wild an’ youthful dream of heaven-high fame 
Is broken, by the intruding slave, who comes 
Some slight and menial office to perform 

For her young master. As his dark eye rests 
Upon her aged form and coarse attire, 

And marks her faltering step, her lowly mien, 
The sudden contrast rushes oer his soul: 

And can it be that she, this household drudge, 
Busied the life-long day in petty cares 

Which scarce concern the welfare of an hour, 
Whose mind is bound down by the iron chain 

Of ignorance and narrow prejudice— 

Can there exist in her untutored soul 

A single trace of aspirations high— 

Of longings deep, for lofty, future good, 

Such as now fill his vision, and incite 

To effort earnest, long? It cannot be: 

The present wholly fills her grovelling thoughts— 
A nature hers, though wearing human form, 
Scarce raised above the brutes, so mean and low 
The ends for which she lives. With pitying eye 
The proud youth follows her retiring form, 

Then turns again to soaron Fancy’s wings 

To his cloud realm of dazzling light and fame. 
One slight task more, and the slave’s evening toil 
Is finished ; yet with heavy step and slow, 

As one weighed down by gloomy, anxious fears, 
She seeks the presence of her eller lord. 

Seated in velvet chair, with cushioned feet, 

The man of wealth is musing o’er his gains ; 
Deep lines are farrowed in his massive brow, 

And the rcant locks which round his temples stray 
Are silver white with age. To him the time 

Has come, when, youth and middle age once past, 
We glide so swiftly down the vale of years, 

And drop into the tomb. Yet, basting on 

With rap‘d strides towards that last dread change, 
He notes it not. Far other thoughts are his— 
One aim, one object seems to all his life 

To heap up gold, to add yet field to field, 

And call it all his own. His deep-laid schemes 
Now fail and now saceeed, and now again 

New plans must yet be made; what time has he 
To think on Death, that monster terrible, 

Who will with one fell stroke snatch all away! 

A smile is on his lips, grim, it is true, 

But still a smile—for in his hand he holds 

A slip of paper, blotted o’er with ink, 

In rough and ill-formed characters, yet, oh! 

To his glad eye, how beautiful, for there 

Is pledged to him an unexpected store. 

With yearning joy he reads it, and again, 

And to the kind attentions of his slave 

Gives short and gruff replies, and ruder blow— 
She is too small a part of his vast wealth, 

To merit care at such a time as this. 


But Nannie now, her duties o’er, is free— 
Free quietly to seek her own small room, 
There to relieve her overburdened heart, 
To pour out all her griefs and cares to One 
She knows will listen, and the load remove. 
True, she is poor and t and low, 
Ard small her power for either good or ill; 

Yet strives she, with her whole sonl’s might, to prove 
Her love to God and man—to haste the time 
Of freedom, light, and love, the world around— 
Acting in concert with all good on earth, 
To serve the Master of the Universe. 
Yes, she, whose humble sphere the devotees 
of this world’s pleasure, fame, and wealth, despise, 
Has yet a mighty Friend, a Friend on high, 
Who brings the powerful low, raises the meek, 
And portions out the ms of the earth, 
By his own sovereign She kneels her down, 
And, raising her clasped hands and tearful eyes, 
Blesses her God for his most bounteous gifts 
To her, unworthy—for life, health, and peace, 
And ali her dai:y wants richly supplied ; 
Then for those careless ones, dear as her life, 
Her a eA f ayes ascends, that they, 
Even by trial if it needs must be, 
The fleeting nature of all earthly good 
May learn, and freely give their nobler powers 
To His all glorious service. Earnestly 
And long, as one that will not be denied, 
For those she loves her supplisations rise, 
Then on her God, her Father, casting all 
Her future care, she seeks her lowly couch, 
And calmly sleeps. Whose is the noblest aim— 
That of this earth’s proud, favored ones—or hers, 
This poor, neglected slave? They live for time 
And for themselves, striving with eager hands 
To grasp the painted bubbles of an hour. 
She has her eye fixed far beyond, and there ~ 
Beholds a glorious light, unseen by them, 
And with her and treasure garnered there, 
Lives for the we of all human things, 
For Gd, and for Eternity. 

Hartfbrd, Connecticut, 

7 ———_»———_ 

Correspondence of the New York Journal of Commeree. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Sam Faaxcisco, November, 13, 1848, 

I am on duty, for the present, with the first 
ssarigrall devel, ovement, have tehing 
nearly ; uen' e 
to do in the way of earning my salary, and I am 
consequently up to my eyes in medical practice 
and speculations. This is the El Dorado of Med- 
icos. I received $150 for one visit last night. To 
be sure I had to cross the bay, and came near 
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So much for the profession, Mechanics are in 
demand: en are at a discount. 

wyers are not thought of, I believe. ‘The little 
nest of them that were busy entangling the affairs - 
of the town six months since, have all left and 
gone into the more profitable businegs of buying 
the Indians’ gold for such little gaudy things as 
they fancy. Dentists would do well There are 
two or three in the country, but they are up at the 
mines, digging. Merchants are the greatest men 
here, and will surprise scme of our Eastern capi- 
talists when they come in competition with them. 
I know one firm, who, I really believe, are making 
money faster than they can count the sums if they 
were in dollars—$20,000, $30,000, or $50,000 is 
nothing. The most profitable speculation I can 
conceive of, is to make shipments to this port of 
everything and anything. For the next two years 
the demand will exceed the supply. People are 
already pouring in here from all the Pacific coun- 
tries, and fifty thousand persons can be expected 
by next July from the United States and Europe. 
Provisions, clothing, furniture, wagons, gigs, car- 
riages, harness, saddles, jewelry, watches, &c., will 
all sell at one, two, and three hundred per cent. 
advance now, and I believe will next August. 
Everything must be of the best quality. People 
here spend their money freely, and there is no 
two-penny shaving going on. If you are cheated, 
it is on a grand scale. renee arein great demand, 
and exorbitantly high ; and as yet there is but one 
druggist here, and he has a very small stock. 
This will be a grand place to establish a large 
house. When the steamers commence running, 
every place on the American coast will look to 
San Francisco for their medicines. 
* Tam buying gold dust (they call it dust, but it 
is the pure stuff) at $10, $9, and $8 per ounce, in 
quantities of two, three, and four ounces, and 
from that toa pound. At auction, the other day, 
thirteen ounces sold for $11.30. Coin is very 
searce, and much wanting. Oh, that we had a 
mint here! 

The Rev. Mr. Leavenworth, who came out here 
as chaplain and acting surgeon on board the Bru- 
tus, has been elected alcalde, made a fortune, and 
gives universal satisfaction to the people of this 
happy little town. 





A Tovcu or THE Yankere.—The Editor’s Table 
of the March Knickerbocker tells this character- 
istic story : 

An odd-looking person joined the passengers on 
the New York and Erie railroad the other day, at 
a distant western station. When he entered the 
spacious car, helooked around in utter amazement 
at its extent, and the comfort and elegance of 
its accomodations. And now he began to talk 
to himself, which he continued “by the way” 
until the cars arrived at Piermont. “Wal,” he 
commenced, “this is what they call a ‘car,’ eh! 
Wal, it’s the biggist b’ildin J ever see on wheels! 
Thunder a-n-d lighi-nin! how we du skit away.” 
In this way he ran on, staring around, and talking 
at everybody, and finding nobody to talk to At 
length he saw his man. A solemn-visaged person, 
with a white “choke,” tied at that exact point 
where “ornament is only not strangulation,” a 
straight-collar’d coat, and a flat, broad-brim’d hat, 
sitting on a distant seat, “caught the speaker’s 
eye.” “Hello, Dominie! be you there? Goin’ 
down to York? How do they do down to L_—? 
How’s Mr. Williams gittin’ on now? Pooty ’fore- 
handed, ainthe? Where be you goin’? Goin’ to 
preach in York? Aint goin’ to Californy, be 
you? Didn’t know but you might be; most ev’ry 
body seems to be going there now.” As soon as 
there was a sufficient pause in this avalanche of 
unanswered questions, the grave passenger replied, 
“Yes, I amon my way to California.” ‘Lord-a- 
massy, you aint though, be ye? You aint gin up 
preachin’, hev ye? ’Pears to mel wouldn’t. I was 
up to camp meetin’ when you tell’d your’xperience 
and strugglin’. You had the dredfullest hard time 
gitting ’ligiont, ’at ever I see in my life. Seems to 
me, a’ter so much trouble, I wouldn’t give it up 
so. None o’ my business, though, 0’ course. So, 
goin’ to dig gold, eh!” Assoon as the roars of 
laughter, which now filled the car, had subsided, 
the grave gentleman explained, that deeming Cal- 
ifornia a fruitful field for missionary labor, he had 
determined to go forth as a pioneer in the good 
work; and he was, therefore, to sail from New 
York in three days for San Francisco. 





CattrorniaA AND Orecon Marts.—The Post- 
master General announces that the United States 
steamer Falcon, for Chagres, will sail from New 
York on the 19th instant, Charleston and Savan- 
nah 22d, and Havana the 26th. The steam pack- 
et Isthmus will sail from New Orleans on the 
22d instant. connecting with the Falcon at Ha- 
vana. Mail bags will be made up at New York, 
and all the other points named, for Chagres, Pan- 
ama, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Monterey, San 
Francisco and Astoria. The entire postage for a 
single letter, not exceeding halfan ounce in weight, 
will be 121¢ cents to Havana, 20 cents to Cha- 
gres, 30 cents to Panama, to be pre-paid in all 
cases; and 40 cents to San Diego, Santa Barbara, 
Monterey, San Francisco, or Astoria, to be pre- 
paid or sent unpaid, at the option of the writer. 
Newspapers and pamphliets—sea postage three 
cents each, and inland postage to be added. 





Just Tur Same.— When the celebrated engineer 
Brunel, who accomplished the desperate experi- 
ment of tunnelling the Thames river, was brought 
before a committee of the British Parliament, he 
was asked if a speed of eighty miles per hour on 
a certain railroad would be much more dangerous 
to the traveller upon it than the speed of forty? 

“Jt would be just the same,” said he. 

“ And a speed of ninety?” 

“Just the same.” 

“ And a speed of one hundred?” 

“Just the same! For,” added he, “if the cars 
should run off the track at the rate of forty miles 
per hour, the passengers would all go to ruin, and 
at one hundred miles per hour they could not con- 
veniently go any further.” 











THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 


CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States, situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, the county town of 

Gloucester county, New Jersey, (near Philade)phia,) is now 
open for the reception of patients. 

The buildings having been erected expressly for the treat- 
ment of disease upon the Water-Cure system, the managers 
believe they can afford relief in all cases of Gout Rheuma- 
tism, Bronchitis, incipient Consumption, 7 epsia Con- 
stipation, Diarrhea, Paralysis, Nervous, Febrile, and Cu- 
taneous Diseases, and in many other cases where the usual 
remedies have failed. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment. But afew yeats have elapsed since the first 
Water-Cure Institution was opened in the United States; 
and the result of itsadministration, in both acute and chronic 
diseases, has convinced the most incredulous of its rary & 

This Establishment has been opened as a Water-Cure I[n- 
stitution strictly ; yet, believing a thorough knowledge of 
the theory and practice of medicine to be necessary for suc- 
cess under any system, we will not reject any of those aids 
and appliances deemed important to the welfare aud health 
of the patients The gers, while they offer the advan- 
tages of their Institution to the d'seased, would also tender 
them the comforts and conveniences of a home. 

In the experience an} skill of the Superictendent, (Dr. 
George T. Dexter,) who was one of the earliest practitioners 
of Hydropathy in this country, the managers have the ut- 
most confidence. 

The location of this [ustitution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the purity and inex- 
haustible supply of water, its proximity to Philadelphia, and 
the advantages which it offers for fully carrying out the 
principles and practice of the Water Cure. 

The Bathing Department has been construc‘ ed after the 
European plan, every chamber being provided with a plunge, 
foot, and sits bath. The Douche bas a fa l of twenty feet, 
and can be elevated ten feet higher if necessary, while the 
main plunge is supplied from a never-failing spring of pure 
water, of the invariable temp rature of 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit. The servants and bath attendants have been selected 
with the greatest care, and are accustomed to the economy 
of an Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about eight miles from Philadelphia, sur. 
rounded by a flourishing neighborhood of industrious and 
enterprising farmers. Communication may be had with the 
city, either by water or .therwise, seVeral times daily. 

‘erms—Eight dollars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and all other charges, except washing. Those 
requiring extra accommodation will be charged accordingly. 
Patients will be expect-d to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels; or they may purchase them at the 
Institution, at their option. 

Application to be made to Samuel Webb, Secretary, No. 58 
South Fourth street. Philadelphia; to Dr. Devier, at the 
Institute; or to Dr. G. Bailey, jun., Washington city. 

April 5.—ly 

MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. VIi.—Manrcn, 1849. 


DITED by Theodore Parker. Devoted to the Great 
eations of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, 
&c. Terms, three dollars per year, in advance. 

New subscribers, remitting four dollars and a half, will be 
supplied with the work from the beginning to the close of 
the second volume. 

Liberal commissions allowed tu agents for new subscribers. 


Contents of No.6. 

The German Revolytion of 1848. 
The Eternity of God. 
Discovery of America by the Norsemen. 
eee of Mr. Prescott as an Historian. 
Oxford Poetry. 
Short Reviews and Notices. 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 
March 22. No, 12 Water street, Boeton. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 

ITION and Duties of the North with regard to Sla- 

very, by Andrew P. Peabody. Reprinted from the Chris- 

tian E er of July, 1843. An interesting and neat cover- 

ed pamphiet eke A : Liang bce single, $1 per doz- 
en. s sale at epository, XRNED. 
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THE FREE SOIL B “ 
HARA Sixth and C ter streets 
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LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 

IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at 
sin Curt bapa, Cloctanaty ants orrmes Of Mato 
JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 


ef Maine, Vermont, C t, Michigan, New Hampshire. 
Missouri, Utinols, Tennessee, New York, and Arkanswe, 
an. 6.: 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 
YPE FOUNDR Y.—The subscribers have taken the Type 
Foundry, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the busi- 
ness heretofore conducted by Robert Taylor. They will at- 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. All the Type manufactured by them will be hand 
cast, and om will furnish all kinds of Printers’ Matesials of 
the best G. 
t.. J. A. T. Ovérend is — employed in superintending 
the manufact ent. 
uring APT HITING & TAYLOR, 
Successors to Kobert Taylor, corner of Gold 
Charles Whiting. i and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. Jan. 20.—tf 


FIRE-PROOF CHESTS, 
ATENT Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chests, that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this coun- 
try, Also, large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests, 
700 now in use, and we still make cheats in the ordi way, 
at very low ; Slate-lined Refrigerators, Water Filters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick andinfirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Banks and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
76 South Third street, Philadelphia. 
N. B. Country Merchants are invited to call and examine 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. Feb. 1. 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
Dy tag 4 and Tobacco Factors; Dealers in Blooms, Pig 
lron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, &c. ; Commission and 
Forwarding—Columbia street, next to pion Hotel, Cin- 
J. S, GLASCOE. 


cinnati, Obio, 
C. B. HENRY. 
June 8.—ly E. WEBB. 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
win B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Colambus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
court’s Building, between American Hotel and Neil House. 
B connected with the profession, of all kinds,pune- 
tually attended to. Jan. 28. 




















LARD OIL. 


MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. ers received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


DRS. MUSSEY, 


Li pwr Practitioners and Surgeons, north side of 7th 
street, two doors east of Vine street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 
W. H. MUSSEY, M. D. 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 3 
erms of Court, Cook County, Illinois. 
ew court—first Monday in February, May, and Oc- 
r. 


Circuit court—second Monday in June and November. 
o<y~ Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


LEVI COFFIN, 
OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free-Labor 
Dry Goods and eries, northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY. 
‘ ie subscribers having removed from No, 402 and 406, 
(where they have been located for about twenty years 
pat) to their new manufactory, No. 400, Washington street, 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Zolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to vend in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the p money will be refunded. 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if the pur- 
chaser were present, and warranted as above 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug. 24.—10m 


JUDGE JAY’S LETTER TO BISHOP IVES. 


A LETTER to the Right Rev. L. Silliman Ives, Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the State of North 
Carolina: occasioned by his late Address to the Convention 
of his Diocese. By Witt1am Jay. Third edition. 

e numerous readers of this most excellent and interest- 
ing letter, published in the National Era in 1847, will be 
pleased to know that it has been handsomely stereotyped, 
under the direction of the Executive Committee of the Amer- 
ican and Foreign Anti-Slavery Suciety, and is now for sale 
at $2.40 per hundred, or three cents single. 

ers, accompanied by the cash, and directing by what 
conveyance they may be forwarded, will be promptly execut- 
ed by WILLIAM HARNED, 
April 13. 61 John Street, New York. 


AGENCY FOR PATENTS, WASHINGTON, D. C, 


— AS C, ROBBINS, Mechanical Engineer and Solicitor 
for Patents, will prepare the necessary Drawings and 
Papers for Applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent Office. 
He can be consulted on all questions relating to the Patent 
Laws and decisions in the United Statesor Europe. He will 
procure rehearings on rejected applications for Patents, dis- 
cover aud point out the novel features—if there be any— 
prepare new papers and obtain Patents in all cases where 
there is any novelty involved. Persons at a distance, desi- 
rous of having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a Patent, may forward (post paid, 
enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement of their case, 
Wiien immediate attention will be given to it, and all the in- 
formation that could be obtained by a visit of the applicant 
in person, relating to the novelty of their invention, and the 
requisite steps to be taken to obtain a Patent therefor— 
should it prove to be new—will be promptly forwarded to 
them by mail. 

All letters on business must be post paid, and enclose a 
suitable fee where a written opinion is required. 

2" Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
He has the honor of referring, by permission, to— 

Hon. H.L. Ellsworth, late Commissioner of Patents; 

Hon. Jalins Rockwell, Massachusetts; 

Hon. Willis Hall, New York; 

Hon. Robert Smith, Illinois ; 

Hon. J. A. Rockwell, Connecticut : 
And to the following testimonial from the Hon. Commission- 


er of Patents: 
Wasuineton, November 28, 1843. 
To all whom it may concern : 

During the time I have filled the office of Commissioner of 
Patents, and for some time previous, Zenas C. Robbins, Esq., 
has followed the business of Patent Solicitor in this city, and 
has been in the daily pr tion of busi in the line of 
his profession at the Patent Office. 

I am well acquainted with Mr. Robbing personally, and be- 
lieve him to be a man of integrity and ability, to whom per- 
sons at a distance may safely intrust their business. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to say that he is faithful to 
the interests of his clients, and has been, tuus far, very suc- 
cessful in the practice of his profession. 

Jan. 11. EDMUND BURKE. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 


H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, Wash- 

e ington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Drawings, 

and solicits Letters atent for new inventions, in this coun- 

try and Europe, and transacts with promptness, and for a 
moderate fee, all business belonging to his profession. 

A comprehensive experience as a practical Mechanic ena- 
bles him readily to understand the nature of an invention 
from a rough drawing and description, which being sent to 
him by letter, the Inventor may be informed whether his in- 
vention be patentable, and how to proceed to obtain a patent 
without the expense and trouble of coming in person to 
Washington. 

A residence near the Patent Office, where he can at all 
times have access to Models, Drawings, Records, and other 
sources of information that do not exist elsewhere, enables 
him to furnish more full and reliable information, to draw up 
specifications that will more completely secure the rights of 
the inventor, and to transact business, in general, with great- 
er accuracy and dispatch than could possibly be done, were 
he less favorably located. 

Models can be sent with entiresafety through the Express. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
spectfully refer to all those for whom he has transacted busi- 





Jan. 4. 


























ness. 
Letters must be post paid.- 
Office on F street, opposite the Patent Office. 
Oct. 26.—*tj1 wr s 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 

HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 

It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the village of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The sceneryis very romantic, and 

the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exgncively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department ; and all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. J and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort aud the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Oursitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessful with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as @ means of cure; and an early ay plication will 

secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Tuxms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to occupy reoms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Was! and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must have one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 





bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 





JUST PUBLISHED, * 

NEW Anti-Slavery Work, entitled The Black Code 9 

the District o Columbia, {n force September Ist, 1848; 

by Weengive . Snethen, Counsellor at Law, Washington 
City. Pablished by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at No. 61 John street, New York, by 
WILLIAM HARNED, Publishing Agent. Price, 25 cents 
per copy, and 25 per cent. discount to booksellers—invariably 

ash 


cash. 
The author of the nt work has nearly completed, 
for pablication, the Black Code of each of the States in the 
n. That of Maryland will next make its appearance. 
New York, Oct. 19, 1848. 


OWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
THE BR 





RS. BAELS AND MASON, in returning their grateful 
D ackoowledgments to the friends of the Institution, and 
to a discerning public in general, for the liberal patronage 
hitherto received, announce at the same time that they have 
made essential improvements in the interior as well as exte- 
rior of the establishment, during last fall and winter, which 
will greatly enhance the comforts and amusements of inva- 
lids whe intend to visit this place during the ensuing sum- 


mer. 

All of the ppevailing diseases are treated here, and they 
will endeavor ¢o keep up the reputation the establishment 
has won through the West, by strict attention to patients 
that intrust themselves under their care. 

As the number of is still limited, application should 
be made bef 5 . In order to undergo the 
treatment, patients have to provide themselves with two 
woollen blankets, two cotton sheets, three comfortables or @ 
light feather bed and six towels. Terms, six dollara per 
week, exclusive of washing. March 15.—4m 


TEMPERANCE. 
Brees TEMPERANCE Third street, north 
We 





HOTEL, 
avenue, and near the Railr 
City. Prices to suit the times. recy weer ; 
JAY & FIELD, : 
TTORNEYS, Solicitors, and Counsellors at Law. Office, 
A 20 Nassau street, New York. 














JOHN JAY. 
Feb. 8.—3m MAUNSELL B, FIELD. 


GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE—1849 
G. R. GRAHAM, J. R, CHANDLER, AND J. B. TAYLOR, 
We S EDITORS, 
anuary number of Graham’s Magazine—the 4 
‘4 number of the New Volume—is Ad mre for the saitee 
and for shipments to agents. The Publishers and Editors 
while expressing satisfaction in the extraordinary succes; 
with which their efforts to elevate the character of tlie peri. 
odical literature of the country have been crowned respect. 
fully offer a statement of their preparations for the New Vo. 
ume. I[t is well known that no other Magazine ever publish. 
ed in the English language has presented such an array of 
illustrious contributors. ryant, Cooper, Paulding, Herbert 
Longfellow, Hoffman, Willis, Fay, Simms, constitute alone a 
corps greater than any ever before engaged for a single work 
An examination of our last volumes will show that these dic. 
tinguished writers have all furnished for this miscellany ar. 
ticles equal to the best they have given to the world. They 
with our other old contributors, will continue to enrich our 
pages with their productions ; and several eminent authors 
who have not hitherto appeared in our pages will hereafte 
be added to the list. Of course, therefore, all attempts to 
compete with Graham’s Magazine, in its literary character 
will be unsuccessful. In every department, the highest tal’ 
pkg payee —s be ae and no effort spared to 
™m: present reputation aa the leading li er} 
odieal of America, tae 
TERMS, 
Great inducements to Postmasters and Clubs, unequal. 
led by those of any other Establishment. 

For three dollars, in advance (par money in the Stz 
from which it is remitted,) one copy of Graham for rh ag 
and mezzotint portraits, on f sheets, of Gen. Taylor. Gen’ 
Butler, Gen. Scott, Gen. Worth, and Capt. Walker, ; 
pictures, properly framed, will make a valuable set of 
or library pictures. They are engraved from undoubted ori- 
ginals, by the best artists, and are of themselves worthy the 
price of a year’s subscription to Graham’s Magazine. Or, at 
the option of the subscriber remitting three dollars, we will 
send any three of Miss Pickering’s or Mrs. Grey’s popular 
pre hay eran print, from the burin of g celebrated 

or five dollars, two copies yearly, and 0 i 
oe named, to each po te " arene 

or ten dollars, five copies yearly, and aco f th - 
zine to the postmaster or other person rate sf the wa 

For twenty dollars, eleven copies, and a set of the portraits 


to each subscriber, and a copy of the IV i 
forming the club. . "7 egneinete So Persea 


CAK PETS, OLL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
VV ERCHANTS from the South and West would be amply 
- recompensed by making cheap purchases for cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot, 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
Three thousand pieces of Wilton, Brussels, Imperial, In- 
rain, Damask, and Veritian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 
ats, Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattin, 8, wholesale and retail, very low. 
orgy Liberal advances made on consignments of Carpetings 


and Oil Cloths. 1 SIDNE = 
March 15.—lam12t EY JONES. 


LARD FOR OIL. 
ARD WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Lard. Apply te 
T AS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0. 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N, Y. 
PENCER & NORTH, Attorneys and J 
Ss Luw, Syracuse, New York. meetin a 

Office, Standard Buildings. ISRAEL S. SPENCER 
Jan. %3.—tf JOHN W. NORTH 
MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL For 

BOYS, AMHERST, MASS, 
REV. J. A. NASH, PRINCIPAL, 
HE Summer Term of this School will commence on 
Wednesday, the 2d of May, aud continue to October Ist 
five months. ’ 

Among the branckes taught are Vocal Music, Elocution 
Spelling. Reading, Writing, Composition, English Gramn ar, 
Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Freveh, Latin Grammar, 
Greek Grammar, and the Latin and Greek Classics, for an 
accurate and thorough preparation for College 

It is strictly a select family school, limited to twenty-five, 
from eight to sixteen years of age, all boarding in the family 
of the Principal, with the Teachers, and receiving his con- 
stant supervision. 

Inquiries may be made of President Edward Hitchcock, 
D. D., Professor Aaron Warner, Professor William S. Tyler, 
Professor H. B. Smith, Professor C. B. Adams, Professor E. 
S. Snell, Profess r C. v. Sheperd, of Amheret College. 

Terms.—For board, tuition, washing, n ending. fuel, and 
lights, eighty dollars per half year, payable in advance. 
For Circulars, giving fuller information and numerous 
references, address the Principal, Amherst, Mass. 

April 5.—3t 
NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 

fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slaveholding among them, by Rey. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 

WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 

April 20. 61 John street, New York. 


DE WOLF & FARWELL, _ 
J Myla migewn and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 
CALVIN DE WOLF. 
Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWELL. 


These 
parlor 


























GODEY’S 

ADY’S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 

est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the ew York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
a ey &e. 

rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 

paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
ies without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 
Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
—_ L. A. GODEY 

end. 3. 


OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 

THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA. 
LD Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 

has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the gennine original “ Townsend Sarsaparilla.” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the sales cireum- 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore diseases, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. ‘This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactured on the largest scale, and is called for through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. 
Unlike young S. P. Townsend’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better; because it is prepared on 
scientific principles, by a scientific man. The highest know- 
ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art, 
have all heen bronght into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sursapariila. The Sarsaparilla root, it is 
well known to medica! men, coutains many medicinal proy- 
erties, and some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it for use, produce fer- 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsapari'la are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to those ex- 
perienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile prin- 
ciples, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under heat, 
are the very essential medical properties of the root, which 
give toit allits value. The 
Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsaparil- 
la root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted and rejected ; then eve- 
ry particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concen 
trated form ; and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in this way, 
it is made the most powerful agent in the , 
Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side, in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsiu, and 
Liver Complaint, aud in Rheumutism, Scrofula, and Piles 
Costiveness, all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Blotches, 
and all affections arising from : 

Impurity of the Blood. 
It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal! 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitation of 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not hed its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re- 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part. 
But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in ail kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful menses, ir 
regularity of the menstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectual in curing all forms of the kidney disease. 
By removing vbstructions, and regulating the general sys- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and cures 
all forms of 


No. 113 Chesnnt street, Philadelphia 








Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disen 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swooning, 
epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Is not this, then, 

The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need ? 


But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend’s 
inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 
Compared with the Old Dr.'s, 

because ofone Grand Fact, that the one is Incapable of De- 
terioration and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other does; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot- 
tles containing it inte*fragments ; the sour, acid liquid ex- 
ploding, and da:naging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system? What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes dys- 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces!—fiatulence, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, diarrhea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What is scrof- 
ula but an acid humor in the body? What produces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, seald head. salt 
rheum, erysipeias, white swellings, fever-sores, and all ulcer- 
ations, internal and external? It is nothing under heaven 





but an acid substance, which sours, and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. What causes rheumatism, 
buta sour acid fluid, which insinuates itself between the 


joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseases, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and nearly 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. ; - 
Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 
Souring, Fermenting, Acid “ Compound” of S. P. 
Townsend ! 
and yet he would fain have it understood that Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparitla, is an Imitatio 
inferior preparation !' ; 
ote von forbid That we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article! and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a mountain load of complaints and criminations from Agents 
who have sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Town- 
Vv menting Compound. 
owe. fated it splbastocti because it is the absolute truth; 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr, Jacob Townsend 8 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar ; 
that they are unlike in every particular, haying not one 5!" 
gle thing in common. —_ 
As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 15 ne 
chemist, no pharmaceutist—knows no more of medicine - 
disease than any other common, unscientific, unprofession®! 
man, What guarantee can the public have that they are ; 
ceiving a genuine scientific medicine, containing all the = 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and which are 9 Me 
pable of changes which might render them the age” 
disease, instead of health? balm 
It is to arrest frauds upon. the unfortunate, to peur ae 
into wounded humanity, to kindle hope in the despa.» 
bosom, to restore health and bloom and vigor into he ern. 
ed and broken, and to banish infirmity—that O oo 
JACOB TOWNSEND has sought end found the opp? 
nity and means to bring his 
. Grand, Universal, Computes Fame . 
and to the knowledge 0 who D 1 
That they may locen and kedow, by joyful experience, its 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 


(¢s-For sale in We Cat bas Sy & W.H. Gilman 
S$. Butt M. Delany — 
April 12——13t Ridgely & Co. 
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